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Visitors meeting their first goats at Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Merrill’s Turk Hill barn. Story on page 4. 
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There are few things in this world worth having which can be had cheaply. What we have come to call the strenu- 
ous life is essential to all acquisition. One cannot get his living for the asking; he must work for his living. Why should 
it require less persistency and alertness to find a God than is necessarv to find a dollar? I once heard a young man 
remark that the name of God had lost to him all significance. When, however, he was asked whether his interests, 
reading and companionships had been such as to keep the spiritual life real and near, he was frank enough to answer 
that he had never given a thought to such matters for years. He had been living in quite another world, but he fancied 
that if religion were real, it would somehow break into his world by force-—Francis G. PEABopy. 
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Oddity of cooperation 

Cooperation’s funny. It’s easy to 
knock the other fellow, but when we 
begin to work with him we find we’re 
too busy to knock and pretty soon we 
find out that we have a lot more things 
in common than we thought. And 
then we find cooperation has wiped out 
the thought of competition—and we're 
having a lot more fun and probably 
a lot more business, too. 


Association reports 

A reporter for a local goat club asks 
what he has to do to get news, an- 
nouncements and reports published in 
Dairy Goat Journal. The answer is: 
Send them in. All such news is wel- 
comed, and there is no obligation to 
the club submitting it. 


Reporters should write the reports 
carefully and plainly—double-spaced 
‘ttypewriting is preferred but not 
essential. Do NOT send carbon copies' 

By the way, if your club treasury is 
a bit thin, Dairy Goat Journal allows 
a liberal commission on subscriptions 
which will help fatten it up. 


Only age pays 

A dairyman reports that he charges 
off 20% a year for the life expectancy 
of the goats in his herd. In other 
words, the life expectancy of a goat 
would be 5 years. 

Probably that’s too long! Consider- 
ing death of hundreds of kids every 
year due to poor care, it is doubtful 
if the average age of a goat will ex- 
ceed 2 or 3 years. And of these 2 or 
3 years, the first year or two are un- 
productive—it takes several years’ 
time for a doe to pay for her rearing. 

There is no reason why, with good 
care, any doe will not live and pro- 
duce to 10 or more years of age. If the 
first 5 years of her life are devoted 
to paying for her rearing and invest- 
ment—then the last 5 years of produc- 
tion (when she should be at her peak) 
are the best years of profit to the 
owner. 

Another fact becomes impressive: 
An annual production of 2000 Ibs. 
from a doe is to be desired. But isn’t 
a lifetime of 10,000 Ibs. more impor- 
tant than a single year’s record of 
2000 Ibs., and the doe dying after such 
a record? Annual records are impor- 
tant—but lifetime records are more so. 

Longevity is, definitely, hereditary. 
The herd that can be built from dams 
which have produced from 10 to 15 
years, sired by an aged buck of, say, 
10 years, is more likely to prove profit- 
able over a period of years than the 
herd that depends only on young does 
and young bucks. 


Goat milk scoring 


One of the finest activities in which 
the goat industry ever cooperated was 
the National Goat Milk Scoring Con- 
test, which was sponsored for some 
years by the American Goat Society. 
This brought more good will and pub- 
lic education than, probably, any other 
program within the industry. Presum- 
ably it was dropped during the war 
years. But may the time be ripe to 
revive this, making it bigger and better 
than ever by building on the experi- 
ence of the past? 


Keep advertising 

Have you ever wished for a great 
nation-wide campaign to advertise 
goat milk, and bewailed the fact that 
somehow money is not forthcoming 
for plastering billboards with the 
story of goat milk. This is far off; yet 
there is some publicity each goat 
owner can and should have—your 
local newspaper and radio station. 

Invite local reporters to see your 
goats; give them samples of good, cold 
goat milk, of goat butter, or any other 
goat products—but get the story in 
your paper. If you have an outstanding 
producer in your herd, a fine bunch of 
kids—anything unusual—call in a re- 
porter and give him the story. If you 
buy a valuable goat, or if you sell one, 
there is a story in it for local con- 
sumption. 

Make stories if you have to! But 
see that your goats are featured reg- 
ularly in your locality, and you will 
be surprised how the publicity accu- 
mulates, how rapidly you find your 
sales growing for both milk and stock, 
and how soon you are in a goat-minded 
community. 


Divisiveness 

A local goat club has recently divid- 
ed, leaving two weak clubs where 
there is but room for one strong one. 
This brings to mind a letter written 
in a similar situation some years ago: 

“We hear a great deal about dicta- 
tors these days, and although I have 
no special love for dictators, yet I 
abhor the attitude we have in our goat 
organizations which labels as dictators 
those kindly people working overtime 
with little, or more often no remunera- 
tion. And this is simply because they 
have firm convictions as to what is 
good policy for the industry and their 
associations. 

“Neither do I care for the socialistic 
or communistic set-up; but I believe 
that many of our goat organization 
members are confusing what they call 
a democratic set-up with a socialistic 
or communistic one. Otherwise, why is 
it that some of our members, after 


electing their representatives and mak- 
ing their decisions on problems which 
they have heard openly discussed in 
meetings, are so ready to turn against 
their elected representatives, criticize 
every small error and in every way 
show their unwillingness to allot them 
sufficient power so they may go ahead 
with the general business of the or- 
ganization? 


“Each member has his chance to 
attend meetings to hear discussions, 
and to cast his vote. If he is unable 
to attend or fails through stupidity or 
ignorance to cast his vote, is this, then, 
to be construed as the fault of tne 
organization or its officers? Does it 
make the organization undemocratic?” 


Good do-ers 


The old farmers would pick a young, 
thriving animal and point with pride 
to it as a “good do-er.” It stood head 
and shoulders above the other stock 
of the same age—for some reason its 
internal mechanism utilized the food 
just a bit better than the average. 
Records kept now show that there is 
a fundamental efficiency in such a 
young animal that carries through 
life. It’s a safe bet that when one of 
your kids is a “good do-er” it will 
handle feed efficiently and econom- 
ically. As it matures and comes into 
production it will convert feed into 
milk just as profitably. 

Cherish the “good do-er’ in the 
herd. And it’s probably just as well 
to convert the slow-growing kid into 
meat when it is young rather than 
feed it and find out it is a “poor-doer” 
at the milk pail when matured. 
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YOUR COMMENTS, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica- 
tions from Dairy Goat Journal readers—just make them short and to the point, with a 


limit of not more than 200 words. 


Showing goats 


For many years I have been trying 
to get those in authority to include 
classes for dairy goats at our county 
fairs. Last fall I heard of one in Con- 
necticut, so I hastened over to see 
them. 


There were about 5 milking does 
and some half-grown stock. all Saan- 
ens, nicely displayed in cages in a new 
building. Most of them would have 
looked better if they had been clipped 
a bit as their coats were long in spots 
and one was quite long haired. Also 
one was much gummed up under her 
tail. However, they looked like quite 
good goats. 

Outside the building in the center of 
a wide path where everyone was walk- 
ing was a round wire enclosure con- 
taining two half-grown bucks. I just 
couldn’t believe my eyes and wondered 
why any goat lover would put bucks 
on display in such a prominent place, 
especially in the fall. The round pen 
(about 10 ft.) enabled everyone to view 
the bucks at all angles and no one 
could possibly miss seeing them as 
they passed by. 


The bucks’ heads were wet and 
brown and presented anything but a 
good advertisement. for goats. As I 
have no sense of smell I cannot vouch 
for their fragrance, but it’s safe to 
guess that it was anything but sweet! 

Had the bucks been inside the build- 
ing and the round pen filled with neat 
young does, the picture would have 
been quite different. 


It has been a long, hard struggle to 
get the people to know what a trim, 
clean animal the dairy goat really is. 
One exhibition such as I saw sets us 
back a long way. I wouldn’t blame the 
management if goats were barred from 
this fair in 1954—-Name withheld by 
request. 


Dogs dislike electricity 


We have but a few goats for family 
use, and find an electric fence very 
satisfactory for keeping goats in and 
dogs out. Neighbors have had heavy 
losses due to dogs and digging under 
woven wire fences. I hear a stray dog 
once in a while but unless I look quick 
I don’t see him.—Willis G. Carpenter, 
Durham, N.C. 


Photosensitization 

I think Dr. McCuistion solved the 
problem of the skin eruptions on one 
of my does when he diagnosed it as 
photosensitization. There is red, alsace, 
sweet and a few other varieties of 
clover in my pasture, which are prob- 
ably at the bottom of this. After I re- 
ceived Dr. McCuistion’s letter I kept 
this particular doe out of the sunlight 
and the scabs sloughed off; I plan to 


keep this doe stabled this coming sum- 
mer and dry feed her to see if she 
comes through all right. 

I used a hormone treatment this 
past summer for summer breeding and 
had 100% results. I plan to use this 
again this next summer, for it is very 
easy to sell bred or fresh does in 
November.—H. F. Ross, New Provi- 
dence, Ia. 


Delayed registration 

None of our herd of goats is regis- 
tered. All came from registered stock; 
if I wanted to take the time and trou- 
ble we could get them registered. And 
when the associations get their troubles 
straightened out so that we have but 
one big organization I plan to enter 
with my stock—but not before.—Mrs. 
E. M. Neie, Alpine, Tex. 


Now has goats 


I have received Dairy Goat Journal 
since 1940 and my Dad continued get- 
ting it while I was in the army. I have 
saved every copy, hoping someday to 
get a farm and to start raising dairy 
goats. 

I have finally purchased that farm 
and two Toggenburg does, and have 
high hopes of someday having a 
goat dairy.—Edward Heinsman, Waill- 
kill, N. Y. 


Learning about goats 


I am not yet a goat dairyman, but 
hope to be. Some time ago I subscribed 
to Dairy Goat Journal and bought 2 
registered does from advertisers. From 
the goats and Dairy Goat Journal 
I’m learning a great deal. 

I want to say this about Dairy Goat 
Journal: It doesn’t come often enough, 
and it should be twice as thick. ... 
If you doubled the subscription rates 
I'd still subscribe to it. 

You can now list me as “An ex-cow 
man.”—Jack McDonald, Madera, Calif. 


Sentiment 


Don’t you think there are too many 
sentimental goatkeepers? I believe 
we love our animals as much as any- 
one can, but they are still only animals 
and milk producers (of the highest 
quality, it is true)—Edith D. Kus, 
Somers, Conn. 


Brucellosis 


I have written the following letter 
to Dr. Theodore R. Van Dellert, who 
wrote unfavorably about goat milk in 
the Chicago Tribune: 

“T have read with much interest and 
with a great degree of consternation 
your article on Brucellosis research, 
which leaves in the mind of the aver- 


age reader the impression that the ill- 
ness comes from drinking goat milk. 

“It is undoubtedly true that any con- 
taminated milk would cause similar 
illness. However, in fairness to our 
highly developed dairy goats in this 
country, your readers should be set 
straight on the facts. To the best of 
my knowledge there has never been a 
case of Brucellosis in dairy goats in 
the United States. Furthermore, all 
large and small goat dairies operate 
and are under the same regulations as 
cow dairies. 


“I am interested in your statement, 
‘in Mexico, where goats predominate. 
... It is true that much of Mexico’s 
milk supply comes from goats; but it 
should be remembered that most of 
those animals are not kept clean, nor 
is the milk properly taken care of as 
in the modern dairy in the United 
States. 

“Several thousand goat breeders in 
the United States—of whom I am one— 
would appreciate clarification of the 
misleading statements in your article 
of recent date. .. ."—Amy Spurway, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Danger in oleander 

Some time ago there was an item 
in Dairy Goat Journal pointing out 
the possible danger of oleander leaves 
or blossoms for goats. To substantiate 
that, a friend of our trimmed her 
oleanders and threw the trimmings 
to her goats, and all died the same 
afternoon. 


We have read in California Farmer 
where 13 cows died mysteriously. Upon 
investigation it was found that al- 
though there were no oleanders on the 
ranch, the alfalfa had been bought 
from a field bordered by oleanders. A 
wind had blown oleander leaves into 
the field while the alfalfa was being 
baled and enough leaves had been 
baled into the alfalfa to cause the 
death of the cows.—Mrs. Betty W. 
Jennings, Rockerby, Calif. 


Goats for home 


We have 58 head of dairy cattle, but 
we have dairy goats to supply the milk 
we use in our own home.—Mrs. Martha 
Barth, Union, Il. 


Credit to goat milk 


My little brother, when young, had 
eczema. Our family physician put 
him on a soybean preparation, but it 
did no good. Then the doctor advised 
goat milk, and within six weeks my 
brother was perfectly all right. 

Our whole family then began to take 
an interest in goat milk, and we now 
have 8 goats and all of the family uses 
goat milk.—Tony Huber, Middletown, 
Oo. 


Doctor urges goat milk 

We purchased goats because of an 
allergy I have to cow’s milk. We have 
had goats a little over a year and I 
have gained 18 lbs., and with practi- 
cally no medical expense in that time. 

My doctor urged me to get a few 
goats so he could have a dependable 
supply of goat milk for other patients. 
Between us we are educating people 
to the value of using goat milk.— Mrs. 
Otho Bane, Winchester, Ind. 
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Ambassadors for Dairy Goats 


© By MRS. MASON L. MERRILL, Mill Spring, N. C. 


EVERY GOAT OWNER, whether of a 

commercial herd or of a family 
milker, is a public relations officer for 
goats. Favorable press and radio 
publicity dispels some of the cloud 
of prejudice enveloping goats, but 
unless each owner does his part, the 
cloud comes rolling back, thicker 
than ever. The best propaganda re- 
mains one of “deeds not words,” and 
in deeds many geat owners are negli- 
gent. They fail to realize that merely 
owning a goat makes them responsi- 
ble for the good repute of the whole 
species in a way in which no cow 
owner can be responsible for the rep- 
utation of cows. 

Since most Americans are brought 
up on cow milk, their attitude toward 
that beverage is fixed almost from 
birth. A muddy barnyard, a manure- 
plastered cow, or even a drink of 
off-flavored cow milk will not make 
them swear off cow milk forever; 
they know cows can produce palatable 
and sanitary milk. Many Americans, 
however, reach an advanced age be- 
fore having a firsthand encounter 
with either the goat or its milk. Their 
ideas on the subject are likely to be 
that goats are smelly and the milk 
potable only by unfastidious foreign- 
ers (who probably have nothing 
better to drink), or possibly as medi- 
cine, good for you but nasty tasting. 
Your goats may be the first that neigh- 
bors or casual callers at your place 
have laid eyes on, and they may judge 
the whole species thereby. City people 
who have never been near a goat are 
numerous, and once when we took 
a doe to a veterinarian we met a 
man who had lived in the country 
for 80 years and came across none 
but “briar goats.” Ours, the first 
dairy goat he had seen, he pronounc- 
ed “right pretty” and a “real curiosi- 
ty.” She was no show beauty, but she 
was clipped, glossy, and had been 
neatly disbudded in infancy; she 
looked capable of producing clean 
milk. 

The proof of the pudding being in 
the eating, the most important propa- 
ganda is the milk you dispense, 
whether selling it or handing a visitor 
his first sample. If your milk is 
off-flavor, perfumed by ill weeds or 
a buck fraternizing with the milkers, 
or spoiled by careless handling, the 


drinker may jump to the conclusion 


that goat milk is always like that, and 
never again for him. The advance 
prejudice of many against goat milk 
is so great, and such the power “f 
imagination, that the biased easily 
fancy they taste something queer. 
The only way to convince some people 
that goat milk is delicious is to trick 
them into thinking they are drinking 
cow milk until after they have drunk 
it. Even then hard cases, despite de- 
tecting no difference, behave as if you 
were a Borgia who slipped poison 
into the cup of an unwitting guest. 
Hence every possible precaution must 
be taken to make the surprise 
pleasant. 

A customer with stomach ulcers 
recently came to us because he had 
heard goat milk was helpful, and his 
doctor gave him permission to “try 
it if you can drink it.” My husband 
told the patient we would return 
the money if he could not drink the 
first 2 qts. he bought. Two days later 
he was back for more. He reported 
a hard time screwing his courage to 


the point of the first taste, but then 
he could find nothing wrong. “I 
swanee,” he added, “I do believe I 
like it better’n cow milk, and I got 
as good a cow as anybody in the 
country.” 

Another stomach ulcer customer 
came because the goat of the neigh- 
bor from whom he had been getting 
milk was dry. When he came the 
second time, he remarked with sur- 
prise that our milk was much better 
than what he had been getting reg- 
ularly. That had a strong flavor he 
presumed was customary in goat 
milk; he drank it anyway because 
of the good it did him, although 
sometimes the flavor was so bad he 
could hardly swallow it. We can only 
guess what was wrong with that par- 
ticular milk. 

Nearly as important as producing 
well flavored milk with a low bac- 
teria count is a neat, clean looking 
barn. Everybody whose goats have 
decent quarters hears time and again 
the amazed exclamation, “Why, they 





The Tried 


and immigrant in place; 


The Untried 


where there is now hate; 


canons of love; 


of every little child; 





| The Tried and the Untried 


To build a world of brotherhood by the machinery of war; 
To establish fellowship by feeding racial rancor—by keeping the Negro 


To use force and violence in guaranteeing national security; 
To dispose of the criminal by a prison system; 
To put money first in the purpose of life; 
and 
To be a Christian without following Christ. 


To build a friendly world by faith and understanding—to put love 


To lead the race toward a juster, wiser, and more merciful social order, 
where each individual is evaluated in terms of his true worth; 
To fortify the nation by the armaments of faith and the long range 


To give guidance to those who err and in time redeem the environment 
To work for the good of all—not for the gain of wealth; 


a 
To make an earnest trial of Jesus’ Way of Life. 


—Roy A. BuRKHART 











are so clean!” Or, “They don’t 
smell!” People who would blame the 
dairyman rather than the cows for 
a muddy barnyard and_ bedding 
deep in manure will attribute similar 
conditions in a goat barn to the goats. 
In fact, they will be ready to blame 
the goats for uncut weeds, junk piles, 
and all the stinks around, from those 
of dirty chicken houses to ili kept 
pigpens. At best, they conclude that 
only messy folks would keep goats. 

If you wish to sell goats—and you 
may even if not in the breeding busi- 
ness, since a few family milkers can 
reproduce themselves to the point 
where some must be disposed of—an 
attractive background is an asset. 
Though it is foolish to buy merchan- 
dise for its pretty package alone, 
novices seeking their first goats are 
apt to prefer well groomed and ob- 
viously well cared for animals found 
in clean barns and lots to what may 
actually be better milkers but are 
shaggy, unbrushed, and living in a 
mud hole surrounded by junky 
jungles. Those who know goats may 
not be deterred by mud and weeds, 
and judge the animals on their own 
merits, but they are reassured by sur- 
roundings which indicate little danger 
of the animals bringing diseases and 
parasites with them. While capable 
of detecting diamonds in the rough, 
experts would not necessarily choose 
the roughest. 

Goat quarters need not be elabor- 
ate. Meagerly equipped sheds, if well 
drained, clean, sprayed against flies, 
and approached through trim 
grounds, are more attractive than big, 
expensive, but dirty barns in miry 
yards. Nor does the most lavish sani- 
tary equipment help unless it is kept 


clean. Our own Turk Hill barn is 
a modest little shed, but we have 
probably spent more time landscap- 
ing it and its approaches than we 
have devoted to the house. Barn and 
pasture fence are in full sight of the 
house, smack in front of a view 
famous hereabouts as the finest in 
a country of fine views. Naturally 
we did not wish to mar with an eye- 
sore a grandiose mountain panorama. 
Our goats in the foreground em- 
bellish the view, and many who have 
come to admire the latter have stayed 
to admire the goats. 

We let weeds run wild in the vege- 
table garden rather than around the 
barn. My husband rakes up the 
droppings in the barnyard when he 
does the chores, just as he turns the 
bedding in the loafing room. Our 
milking “parlor,” while barely large 
enough for two milk stands, a couple 
of shelves, the milk records and 
scales, is screened and has a cement 
floor with a drain for washing it 
down, though we still must carry 
water to the barn. And we wash 
windows and sweep down dust and 
cobwebs in the loafing room and 
feed room whenever we find time. 

You may think, if you do not sell 
milk, that it is nobody’s business how 
you keep your goats, but unless you 
can retire with them, hermitlike, to 
a wilderness surrounded by “no 
trespassing” signs, you are, willy 
nilly, an ambassador for goats. If 
you misrepresent them, neither they 
nor the dairy goat industry can re- 
call you, but if you fail to do the 
best good-will job in your power, you 
have no right to reproach the public 
for its prejudices and looking down 
on you for having goats. 





Goatkeeping in Florida 


@ By MEARLE RHINESMITH, Dade City, Fla. 


GOATKEEPING in Florida is some- 

what different to us than it was 
in New Jersey and, let me hasten 
to add, a lot easier. In New Jersey 
we were located in the metropolitan 
area, where every available level 
piece of land was quickly bought up 
for home building, and only the 
rougher pieces of land could be 
bought at prices that would enable 
a person to engage in the goat busi- 
ness. In our own case we had a 45- 
acre piece of rough woodland, with 
our house setting on the side of a 


hill, and our goat buildings setting 
below the house. This worked out 
very well for us for many years, des- 
pite going up and down the hill every 
time a customer came in for milk. 
Through the use of goat milk, and 
by living carefully, I was able to live 
with a heart ailment that had its 
start when I was a child. Due to over- 
work, and too much climbing of hills 
and stairs, ] apparently put too much 
strain on an already weak heart, and 
as a result I was bed-confined for 
two years. Upon the suggestion of 


our physician, we sold our property 
in New Jersey and moved to Florida 
last September. Two weeks after our 
arrival here we bought a small farm, 
and proceeded to build shelters for 
our goats, and to fence in our pas- 
ture. I was able to do the planning 
and the rest of the family, consisting 
of my wife and son, did a good part 
of the work, the balance of the work 
being hired. 

After the fences were built by an 
expert fence builder, who happens 
to be my neighbor, we proceeded to 
get the pasture in shape. Right here 
is one place where Florida and New 
Jersey differ. Our plan was to put 
6 tons of lime, and | ton of fertilizer 
on the 5-acre field, and top seed rye 
and oats, thinking that the grain 
would furnish pasture until the native 
grasses came along. We put the lime, 
fertilizer and grain seed on all right, 
but nothing happened, for the simple 
reason that the native grasses here 
are useless. We had planned later to 
completely renovate the pasture but 
thought we would have some feed 
meanwhile. After the weeds died 
there were no native grasses under- 
neath to take hold. Then we contact- 
ed a farmer who operated 1250 
acres, mostly pasture, who also does 
custom work for other pasture own- 
ers. His suggestion was to do a com- 
plete renovating job, which we did, 
with the result that the goats were 
nibbling the oats and rye 8 days 
later, and the planted grasses were 
soon to follow. All winter we had the 
prettiest pasture anyone could ask 
for, with the result that since the pas- 
ture got started we have fed absolute- 
ly no hay. This was a big change from 
our method of feeding in New Jersey, 
as we always fed hay at least once 
a day, the year around. In planning 
the seeding of the pasture, we used 
several types of grasses and legumes, 
some that are lush in the summer, 
while others do better in the winter. 

In addition to the pasture, our 


oats get a 16% dairy ration and. 
£ s 7 ) 


some citrus pulp, along with vegeta- 
ble scraps from the garden, such as 
cabbage, swiss chard, etc. Here again, 
one has this kind of food for the goats 
the year around. We were here only 
a few weeks when we had a splendid 
garden, with more than we could use. 
We are only 4 miles from the largest 
citrus packing plant in the world, so 
we can get the citrus pulp readily 
and at a reasonable price. So he- 
tween the year-round pasture and 
garden, plus the saving on the feed 
itself, milk can be produced more 
reasonably than in New Jersey. 
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Concentrate Feeding Test with Dairy Goats 


@ By H.H. COLE 1, S. W. MEAD 2, and C. L. PELISSIER 8 


THE NEED for experimental work on 
concentrate rations for dairy goats 
was indicated by a pilot experiment 
conducted by the University of Cali- 
fornia on the R. H. Pease goat dairy, 
Lathrop, Calif. On this test, goats of 
medium production maintained pro- 
duction well on simple concentrate 
rations. The results secured with 
rolled barley were comparable to the 
results with a concentrate mix of 
85% rolled barley and 15% cotton- 
seed meal (43% crude protein meal). 
Since this was only an exploratory 
trial, the results reported should 
not be interpreted as definite con- 
clusions; the need for further re- 
search with low cost concentrate 
mixtures is clearly indicated. 


The test to explore the concen- 
trate requirements of dairy goats 
was undertaken by the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the University 
of California at Davis at the request 
of the California Goat Dairymen’s 
Association, Inc. Mr. Pease volun- 
teered his goat herd as an experimen- 
tal herd. The Animal Husbandry De- 
partment employed Miss Kathleen 
Vernon, .a recent Davis graduate, to 
conduct the experimental work. 


Experimental Procedure 


Seventy-one milking goats were 
divided into three groups. Since the 
expected results were too uncertain, 
the 24 higher producing goats were 
placed in Group I and remained on 
a commercial concentrate mixture. 
While the results with this group are 
included on the following charts, this 
group played only a minor role in 
the experiment. Twenty-four goats 
were placed in Group II and 23 goats 
of approximately the same produc- 


. tion level, determined by previous 


records, were placed in Group III. 
Group II received barley alone as 
a concentrate for the first four weeks 
and then barley-cottonseed meal mix- 
ture the second four-week period. 
Group III was fed the barley-cotton- 
seed mixture the first four-week pe- 





1 Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
College of Agriculture, University 
of California at Davis. 

2 Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
College of Agriculture, University 
of California at Davis. 

3 Extension Dairyman, Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of 
California at Davis. . 


riod and only barley as a concentrate 
the second four weeks. All groups 
were fed the same basic ration of 
4V lbs. of alfalfa hay and 1! |bs. 
of almond hulls. per animal daily. 
All groups were fed concentrates ac- 
cording to the level of milk produc- 


tion — one pound of concentrates 


3.0 


daily for every three pounds of 
butterfat produced monthly (Chart 
1). Due to miscalculations, the goats 
did not receive as much concentrates 
as intended the first two weeks. 

The concentrate allowance for each 
goat was weighed for each feeding. 
The morning and evening milk from 
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CONCENTRATES FED (Lbs.) 





AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CONCENTRATES FED 


---— —Group I = Commercial mix all 8 weeks. 
—--—— Group I= Barley first 4 weeks, 85% barley, 


Group I= 85% barley, 15% cottonseed meal 


15% cottonseed meal last 4 weeks. 


first 4 weeks, barley last 4 weeks. 
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WEEK OF TEST 
Chart. II. 





each goat was weighed and tested for 
butterfat one day each week. 


Results 

The effect of the simple concen- 
trate rations on milk production is 
shown in Chart II. All milk weights 
reported are in terms of four per cent 
fat corrected milk. This was done to 
minimize the effect of individual vari- 
ation in fat and solids-not-fat found 


in goat milk. This standardization . 


procedure reduced actual milk 
weights considerably. For example, 
the actual average milk production 
for Group I the first week was 7.54 
and the fat test was 3.15%. This 
weight of milk was reduced to 6.58 
pounds when corrected to four per 
cent fat corrected milk. Actual milk 
production figures were approximate- 
ly 16% greater than reported in the 
—accompanying charts. 


Conclusions 

Under the conditions of this experi- 
ment, it would appear that simple 
concentrate rations such as rolled 
barley alone or 85% rolled barley 
and 15% cottonseed meal are ade- 
quate to maintain maximum produc- 
tion of dairy goats of medium pro- 
ducing ability. Barley alone appears 
to be as effective as the barley-cotton- 
seed combination with goats on a high 
protein roughage such as alfalfa hay. 
The effect of simple concentrate ra- 
tions on goats of high production 
must still be regarded as untested. 

The drop in production the first 
two weeks of the test while the goats 
were on a lower concentrate feeding 
level and the rapid recovery when 
more concentrates were fed suggests 
that goats may be quite sensitive to 
the level of concentrate feeding. This 
rapid response indicates that “Feed- 
ing Concentrates According to Pro- 
duction” with dairy goats is an ex- 
tremely important factor in maintain- 
ing goats at the maximum economic 
level of milk production. 

Since the goats were not weighed 
at the beginning and end of the ex- 
periment, it is not possible to deter- 
mine whether the level of concentrates 
fed was adequate or excessive. 

The experiment served well to 
point out several factors that need 
further investigation. In this respect 
the objective of this pilot experiment 
was well achieved. 





There’s a difference 
“I suppose I am prejudiced, but 
to me the difference between country 
and the big city is the difference 
between living or just stayin’.”—Ed 
Eastman in American Agriculturist.. 


KID SHOWS GIVE OPPORTUNITY 
TO BOOST ALL DAIRY GOATS 


By Leonard Kennedy, 
Boring, Oreg. 


By THIs TIME all you breeders have 

produced some very fine kids. You 
are mighty proud of them. It won't 
be long now until the kid shows are 
in full swing, and the best way to 
boost your herd, your kids, and your 
show, is by exhibiting at one or more 
of these shows. 

In selecting a place for a kid show 
be sure to get some spot where there 
are plenty of people around to see 
the kids. Whatever you do, don’t 
go off in some lonely place where no 
one will see them except the exhibi- 
tors themselves—might as well leave 
them -at home as to do that. 


If you are a novice a kid show is 
a great help in culling out your kids 
and to select those that are most 
promising for building your herd. 

If you are a veteran breeder and 
know all about goats, you still owe 
it to your local association and to the 
industry to show your kids. They 
may set a standard that will raise 
the goals for all the breeders in your 
area; if they don’t you may have to 
raise your own sights a bit. 

The cost of showing at a kid show 
is small. The publicity rewards are 
large. If you can afford to raise the 
kids you certainly can afford to show 
them. 

We can talk about goats, but as far 
as the general public is concerned 
there is nothing better than actually 
showing the goats to them. 





HOW OFTEN DO YOU GIVE 
YOUR GOATS FRESH WATER 


By Mrs. Cleona Williams, 
Vashon, Wash. 


THROUGH IGNORANCE, carelessness 

or lack of time too many goat own- 
ers change the drinking water of their 
goats but once or twice daily. Yet 
they themselves will drink only wa- 
ter fresh from the faucet, and would 
find a supply that is 12 hours old 
distasteful. Since the milk produced 
by your does is about 7/8 water, it 
is important that the does be encour- 
aged to drink a considerable volume 
of water and to have it fresh and 
palatable should be fundamental 
and obvious. 

When you bought a milking doe 
you probably asked the original own- 
er if the doe liked her water hot, or 
laced with molasses. But have you 


considered that the freshness of their 
drink may be even more important? 
More milk comes as a result of a bet- 
ter water supply. 


Do your goats hang around the 
house and refuse to visit the grazing 
acreage? Maybe they just want 
more fresh water, although this can 
be helped by cutting down the morn- 
ing grain feeding so the goats will 
be hungry enough to go out and 
work for a portion of their susten- 
ance, but they shouldn’t be so hun- 
gry that they will grab any green 
thing promiscuously and, carelessly, 
grab a poisonous plant. 


Along with more frequent water- 
ing of the goats, we have found that 
the same amount of grain fed sev- 
eral times a day will result in in- 
creased milk production. For prac- 
tical purposes we find 3-times-a-day 
grain feeding pays well. 





COBALT FOR RUMINANTS 
SHOWN TO BE NECESSARY 


RUMINANTS such as goats, cattle and 
sheep require both the mineral 
cobalt and vitamin B-12 in their 
diets, apparently to a much greater 
degree than non-ruminants. They us- 
ually obtain their cobalt from higher 
plants—their main diet staple— 
which store the mineral. Vitamin 
B-12, believed necessary to normal 
animal metabolism, also contains co- 
balt and is, in fact, the only vitamin 
known to be partly mineral in na- 
ture. Soils poor in cobalt content 
naturally cause a deficiency in rumi- 
nants raised on them, but it has been 
found that ruminants suffering from 
this deficiency respond well to oral 
administration of cobalt salts. In 
Florida, for instance, an area of co- 
balt deficiency, calves fed from 5 to 
10 mg. of cobalt daily showed a sat- 
isfactory response. On the other 
hand, a daily intake of 0.07 mg. is 
considered sufficient for goats and 
sheep. Cobalt given by any other 
route seems to be ineffective but par- 
enteral administration of cobalt con- 
taining vitamin B-12, in enormous 
doses, has been found corrective. 





I have had goats since 1910, and 
they have demonstrated their value 
in many ways. When in Princeton, 
I was champion half-miler of the 
world; I really broke down my 
health by over-strenuous athletics. 
The goats were a large factor in re- 
storing my health—T. B. Turner, 
Corning, , Ia. 
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THE MARKS OF A GOOD MILKER 


CAN A DOE’s body form tell us about 
her producing ability? Or can we 
predict, from a kid’s conformation, 
the sort of doe she will be? There is 
more and more. evidence that the 
answer to both questions may be 
yes. A recent discovery, reflecting 
30 years of research, is that good 
milk makers are usually animals with 
long, deep bodies and long heads. 

What scientists are looking for, of 
course, is a sounder way to select 
individual animals—young and old. 
Knowing how to spot producing abil- 
ity would be helpful not only to the 
classroom teacher and _ show-ring 
judge but also to the dairyman who 
buys, sells and chooses stock for his 
own herd. This could mean many, 
many dollars a year profit. 

The idea is at least as old as the 
show rings of a century and a half 
ago. The long-popular theories were 
developed upon the conformation of 
cows’ being bred for milk production; 
they have been adapted to the dairy 
goat. These theories maintained 
that an animal’s outside form is re- 
lated to the size of her body cavities, 
chest, and internal organs. Large 
cavities and organs are supposed to 
mean strong constitution and good 
feeding capacity. And these, so the 
teaching has gone, are essential for 
high, eficient production. 

The truth is that such theories were 
never backed by much in the way of 
research. Beauty of form was too 
often given undue importance. 

W. W. Swett of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry wasn’t satisfied with 
these theories, and he set to work in 
1923 to find the facts. The first thing 
he did was to study nearly 400 cows 
at a Chicago packing plant to see 
if he could discover a relation be- 
tween external form and internal 
anatomy. After several measurements 
were taken on each cow, she was 
slaughtered and the carcass and in- 
ternal organs were weighed and meas- 
ured. 

Swett found that internal anatomy 
may vary a great deal, even with 
animals of the same body size and 
shape. It seemed doubtful that the 
feeding capacity of a cow could be 
judged on the basis of outside form. 
On the other hand, body depth seem- 
ed to be a reliable indicator of the 
size of internal organs. 

The results led to a project that 
has been carried on for 30 years. 
Swett has also checked his dairy cat- 


tle findings with goats at the Experi- 
mental Station at Beltsville, and has 
found no differing evidence. 

Using cows that had served in the 
Beltsville experimental herd he be- 
gan to collect the data needed to 
find relationships among (1) exter- 
nal form, (2) size of organs and body 
cavities, and (3) production. 

Each cow had shown her milking 
ability. Before slaughter, she was 
photographed and 37 body measure- 
ments were taken. Then 82 post-mor- 
tem weights and measurements were 
recorded. 

Some 20 State Experiment Stations 
joined in a cooperative arrangement 
to handle their discarded cows in 
the same way. The information was 
assembled at Beltsville. 

Swett’s goal of 1000 cows has been 
reached, and the job of analyzing the 
data is underway. One part already 
finished deals with the relationship 
between body measurements of 350 
Holstein and 346 Jersey cows and 
their records of milk production. 

Results seem to indicate that nei- 
ther live weight nor body width has 
much correlation with production. 
Body circumferences were significant 
in Holsteins }ut not in Jerseys. Body 
heights and lengths were definitely 
correlated with production in Jerseys, 
less so in Holsteins. Head widths 
seemed to be important. But length 
of head was the body measurement 
most consistently correlated with 


_ milk production in both breeds. 


Naturally, the earlier that good 


selections can be made, the better it 


will be for the dairyman. He loses 
money when he spends 2 years of 
labor, feed, barn space, and worry 
raising a kid that turns out to be a 
poor milker. Furthermore, a method 
of kid selection would enable breed- 
ers to evaluate transmitting ability 
of herd sires 2 years earlier than is 
now possible. 

That is why dairymen and scien- 
tists the world over have shown so 
much interest in the Beltsville sys- 
tem of examining calves’ mammary 
glands—and again Swett’s checking 
with kids has confirmed the same 
principles for goats. Rudiments of 
these glands can be felt with the 
thumb and fingers as early as 1 
month. Preliminary study indicated 
that glandular development at 3 to 
5 months is a good indicator of 
future producing ability. 

More than 5000 calves have been 
checked in this way at Beltsville and 
nearly 40 State Experiment Stations 
and other cooperating agencies. Milk 
records these animals make will tell 
us a great deal about the reliability 
of the gland test. 

Scientists are now finding evidence 
that the body dimensions of a young 
animal can give us a good preview 
of her form as a mature animal. The 
development of some 400 cows at 
Beltsville has been carefully followed 
from birth through the first lactation, 
and in some cases as long as 6 years. 
Many of the measurements at 3 
months are closely correlated with 
the same dimensions in the cow. Per- 
haps it will be possible to connect 
such relationships with milk produc- 
tion. 


As advances continue on several 


fronts, prospects for better selection 
methods seem good. 


Here are 4 generations of a Saanen family. Will the kid be as good as her great- 


grandmoth 


er? 





MILK THE YEAR AROUND 


@ By MRS. I. E. ETTIEN, Rogers, Ark. 


EVERY ONCE in a while someone who 

has acquired a dangerous little 
amount of knowledge of dairy goats 
proceeds to air his findings thusly: 
“Goats would doubtless be ali right 
as a dairy proposition if—” (pause 
here for impressiveness) “—if they 
could be made to produce milk the 
year around: But—” (pause again 
and assume an owl-like expression) 
“the goat brings her young in the 
spring of the year and is therefore 
dry during a large part of the year.” 

This type of person does not con- 
fine himself to goats alone. Oh, my, 
no! He can give you an expert opin- 
ion on most any subject you can 
name—from what is wrong wi 
the government on down to why there 
has never been a really good mouse- 
trap invented. One wishes he might 
be right occasionally. It sort of em- 
barrasses one who merely listens. The 
matters of the government and the 
mousetrap will right themselves. So 
will that of the goat as soon as every- 
one gains a knowledge of her habits 
through first hand experience. But 
for the benefit of those who have had 
no experience with goats and are 
thinking of trying them, and such re- 
marks as the above have given them 
pause, permit me— 

I will pass briefly over the fact 
that many well-bred does will con- 
tinue in lactation for 2 or even 3 
years for one lactation. We have 
repeatedly proved this in our own 
herd. I pass over this, however, be- 
cause most owners prefer to have 
their does freshen about once a 
year. 


All right, then: Glance over the 
published registration records which 
show a great many kids over all the 
United States born in January. This 
shows that their dams were bred 
the preceding August. Here in Ark- 
ansas, and likewise in 3 other states 
in which we have lived while raising 
dairy goats, we have in most years 
been able to have most of our does 
bred in August and certainly all of 
them in September. 


And in more than two score years 
of goat breeding I have yet‘to find a 
doe that would not come in season 
sometime during the month of Febru- 
ary if she had been held over unbred 
until then. 

With a considerable number of kids 


dropping in January and February 
and the balance in June and July, 
please inform me of any valid reason 
for a herd of dairy goats to be en- 
tirely dry part of the year. 

Here are a few of the reasons— 
excuses—some herds do find them- 
selves in this sore predicament: 

Following the line of least resist- 
ance is easy, and it is comforting to 
turn the buck into the herd of does 
about Aug. 1 and let nature take its 
course. 

Or, if you are not that sort of 
husbandman, you expect the does to 
make the same demonstration in Feb- 
ruary that they did in the early part 
of the breeding season. They don’t! 
Unless you watch them carefully they 
may come ii season in January—or 
in June and July, for that matter— 
and go out of season without your 
being aware of it. The best plan for 
a busy person under these conditions 
is to just jot down-the dates when 
certain does that you wish to reserve 
for late breeding came in season, say 
in November. When you come to the 
month in which you wish to breed 
these does, count up the periods, 21 
days apart, and then observe the 
does very closely a few days prior 
to that date. In late February they 
may only remain in season one day, 
or part of a day, so place them with 
the buck as soon as they show even 
slight evidence to that effect. 

Now for all reasonable purposes 
of a dairy operation this breeding 
of half the herd in August or Sep- 
tember and the balance in January 


or February assures you of a year- 
round milk supply. . . . And right 


here I may add that these does which 
freshen late in the year require a little 
special care in the way of succulent 
feed. If the pastures are not lush as 
they were in springtime give them 
some cut greens at night and always 
plenty of good hay at night, anyway. 
Lots of cool, clean water and shade 
will be needed for them. 

With good care the late freshen- 
ing doe will outyield the one that 
freshens in the spring. This is be- 
cause as she normally nears her lac- 
tation period the green, lush feed 
of the next spring will be coming 
on. This gives an added stimulus to 
milk secretion and a boost in pro- 
duction so that the doe does not dry 
off as rapidly at the end of her lac- 
tation. 

For the stock farm such as we 
operate we find it to our advantage 
to have most of the does freshen 
early. The reasons are obvious: The 
kids have the full advantage of the 
best growing season and at weaning 
time when a great many are sold 
they are well-grown and in fine con- 
dition. A late kid can be grown into 
just as fine a specimen but it re- 
quires more careful handling. We 
have solved this late kid problem by 
keeping them entirely off pasture 
until late fall when they are put on 
a new wheat pasture. Obviously, 
these late kids which are kept in a 
dry lot and hand-fed require extra 
labor and expense in raising them; 
the cost of raising a late buck kid 
is almost prohibitive as he must 
usually be held over until the follow- 
ing season before he is sold and he 
will have eaten up his value. I hate 
to destroy the son of an exceptional 
doe and in a few such cases have 
raised late buck kids, but for the 
most part it is better to destroy them 
at birth. Of course in the case of 
doe kids—a good doe always pays 
for herself. 

While it is our general practice 
to bring most of the does fresh early 
in the year, we have always for our 
own use bred 2 or 3 does late. This 
past season we bred several late and 
readily sold all of them before they 
kidded except 2 which we reserved 
for our own use. These does all 
freshened from early July to late 
September. 

Does fresh in August and Sep- 
tember must have been bred in March 
and April. I want to emphasize that 
you cannot absolutely count on breed- 
ing does at that time as some does 
do not come in season as late as that. 
If you were to hold half your herd 
as late as that you would run into 
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quite a chance of missing out on 
the breeding of a number of them. 

However, for those that do breed 
this late we observe the same rules 
as for late February breeding. Then 
several days prior to the date when 
the doe might be expected to come 
in season we place her in a box stall 
with the buck each night for a month 
or more, sometimes 2 months. We 
find this seldom fails of results. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
every rule. Occasionally there are 
does which are “shy breeders.” If 
you know you have a doe of this kind 
then my advice is to have her bred 
at whatever season of the year she 
comes in. But for the average doe 
these rules have applied admirably 
over a number of years and in a di- 
versity of climates. 

I have tried to point out that these 
matters require forethought and plan- 
ning, as well as some extra work. 

If your pens are so constructed 
that the bucks can get out to the 
does by using a little exertion or cun- 
ning, or so the does can get to the 
bucks, the results will be too bad 
in case you “bin aimin’” to have 
part of the herd for late breeding. 
One of the most necessary things on 
a goat dairy are good, strong, goat- 
proof and fool-proof buck pens. 
Proof against breakage by the goats, 
proof against the possibility of their 
jumping or climbing over, and fasten- 
ed in such a manner that they cannot 
open the gates. Make no mistake 
about goats learning the combination 
of an ordinary fastening! 

I said fool-proof, too! Proof against 
the casual visitor who “opened the 
gate because they noticed several 
goats wanting to get in there,” or 
perhaps “opened it to let through 
that magnificent big fellow who was 
standing up at the gate just begging 
to get out.” ... And no matter what 
you happen to think about it, this 
sort of person has a right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Do not mar him in any way—just 
make the buck pens fool-proof as 
well as goat-proof. 





CUD TRANSFERS HELP KID 
DEVELOP NORMAL DIGESTION 


CuD TRANSFERS from healthy, good- 

doing does seem to be a practical 
method for helping kids develop 
normal digestion. Separation of kids 
and older stock, as practiced most 
conscientiously on dairy farms, often 
prevents the kid from acquiring a 
normal rumen population of bac- 


teria and protozoa, which help break 
down and digest the cellulose of 
fodder. The cud transfer technique 
is as follows: stand on right of doe; 
pass the left arm across the doe’s 
face just after she brings up a fresh 
cud; grasp the upper left lip and 
extend fingers of the left hand into 
her mouth, causing her to open 
mouth; lift out cud material with 
right hand. Thereafter place small 
pieces of this cud material into back 


of kid’s mouth. Repeat this procedure 
several times during first two weeks 
of the kid’s life. 





One real lung cancer hazard is’ 
fumes and gases dumped into city 
air by automobiles and consequent- 
ly country dwellers are much less 
likely to get the disease, according 
to a member of the faculty of the 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine. 





May Markets for Goat Milk 





Retail, bottled 
at farm, qt. 


Location 


Retail, bottled 
delivered, qt. 
Wholesale, 
bottled, gt. 
Bulk ‘gate 
sale, cwt. 
Cheese, Ib. 
Miscellaneous 





Alabama, Birmingham (1!) —___ _ 
Alabama, Etowah Co. (2) 
California, Sacramento-Modesto __ 
California, southern 
California, Delhi (3) 
California, San Francisco Bay area . 
California, Los Angeles _____. _. d 
California, San Francisco Bay area . 
California, southern 
California, Sacramento 
Florida, St. Petersburg 
Cottage cheese, Ib. 
Yogurt, pint 
Commi, PR eo tn ais. 
Illinois, Chicago (Certified) —.__ . 
Indiana, Chesterfield ______ .___ ._ 
Butter, pound 
Kentucky, Louisville __ 
Maryland, Eastern Shore (4) __-. . 
Chevon, per kid at | month __ 
Massachusetts, Southeastern (5) — . 
Dried manure, 12 lb. bag —~ 
Greek type cheese, Ib. ____.~ 
Michigan, dehydrated canned lb. 
holesale 
Michigan, Detroit 
Chevon, frozen, Ib. .....-~~ 
Missouri, southwest (6) ~~~ . 
Butter, Ib. 
New Jersey, Paterson ~._.~-~-_ “ 
Live kids for meat, Ib. __.-~ 
New Jersey, northern —~_...---- P 
North Carolina 
Pick-up truckload compost ~~ 
Ohio, northwestern (7) 
Ohio, southwestern 
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ter-type ch . Ib. 

Ohio, north central (8) ~ - ~~~ ‘ 
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Oregon, southern (9) ~--- -~--~- J 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

ennsylvania, Lancaster Co. ~~. . 

Pennsylvania, western ~~~. -..-.~ 7 

Pennsylvania, central] ~.....-~-- J 

Pennsylvania, Erie 
Fudge, Ib. _- 

South Carolina, Charleston (10) — . 

Tennessee, Fountain City ~...~- y 

Texas, Ft. Worth (11) ---.---- 

Washington, Seattle-Tacoma ~~ 

Washington, Seattle-Tacoma (12) 

Washington, southwest ~~~ A 
Danish banquet, Ib. of 
Whey tablets, per bottle __- 

Wisconsin, Janesville _.......~- ‘ 

Wisconsin, northern ~.__..._---~- 45 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee (Certified) 
Grade A 
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+ Price per gallon, wholesale 
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YOU HAVE no doubt noticed in the 
comments appended to these reports 
each month that those who have had 


difficulty in marketing their milk have 
been reported as fully and as faith- 
fully as have the great majority who 





find supply running behind demand. 
It is perhaps almost unfortunate 
that most goat dairymen find they can 
sell their product without investment 
in sales promotion of any kind; word- 
of-mouth has sold untold thousands of 
quarts of goat milk over America 
each month! 

However, over the years there has 
been a good minority of goat dairy- 
men who have cultivated their mar- 
kets advantageously by promotional 
plans of various sorts. Many such 
programs and ideas have been re- 
ported in Dairy Goat Journal from 
time to time. 

These dairies have realized that 
there is a certain limit to sales with- 
out promotion, and they have been 
building for the future as well as 
today. These iriclude most of the more 
successful and more profitable dairy 
operations. 

The interesting point to bring out 
is that those who seem to have difficul- 
ty in selling their milk have, almost 
without exception, not indicated they 
have any marketing plans whatsoever. 
With their complaints of slow sales 
they may send in an ad run by a 
competitor, they may tell of non-coop- 
eration from the medical profession, 
or the “price advantage” of cow 
milk. But almost never do they indi- 
cate a thought-out sales plan of their 
own, development of an educational 
program or other necessary steps to- 
ward the development of sales. At 
best they send in a newspaper clip- 
ping, saying, “We tried an ad but 
didn’t notice much. difference in our 
sales.” 

This is not written to be critical. 
Some people have no knowledge of 
goat milk—and other people have not 
been exposed to sales and sales pro- 
motional ideas. This comment is writ- 
ten merely to stir the thinking of 
those who would increase sales, and 
to channel their thoughts into the 
direction of a definite sales plan. 

Where to start? Might it be per- 
missible to say that a review of the 
files of Dairy Goat Journal—for as 
many years back as_ possible—will 
bring out many, many ideas which 
can be used or adapted to almost any 
local situation. And from these van 
come the growth of a marketing 
program for any goat dairy, a program 
that is as important to dairy profits 
as hay in the manger and milk in 
the pail. 


(1) “We sell about 1500 gts. a week.” 

(2). “Market continues to grow. Ex- 
pect to be milking 50 does this sum- 
mer.” 

(3) “We are shipping 11 10-gal. cans 
per day to the Meyenberg evaporating 
plant.” 

(4) “Price has been reduced from 
50c a quart to induce greater sales. The 
market here is still very poor for goat 
products.” 

(5) “We are still looking for more 
producers in this part of the state.” 

(6) “Sold 822 gts. during April from 
15 milkers, 6 of them being first fresh- 
eners. We had our own milk and butter 
for our family of 5.” 

(7) “We are now selling about 900 
qts. a week. This is about 200 qts. a 
week less than a year ago.” 

(8) “Note we have raised price of 


milk 5c a qt. from last month. Selling 
32 qts. a day.” 

(9) Most of the milk from this 
dairy is being sold wholesale, going to 
the cooperative condensary at Modes- 
to, Calif. Milk is also sold at the dairy 
at $1.40 a gallon, in customer’s own 
gallon containers. “We tried selling 
milk at $1.40 a gallon if customers 
bring own containers, but they com- 
plained about even that price. We are 
very disappointed with the lack of de- 
mand for goat milk here. One dairy 
here tried selling at cow milk prices 
but could not make the grade and, of 
course, sold out.” 


(10) “Our prices may seem high, but 
alfalfa is $60 to $90 per ton when we 
can get it. Timothy runs $50 a ton. I 
am making a series of 100 ft. square 
pastures to provide rotation browsing 
which, I hope, will help cut overhead.” 

(11) “The higher price quoted is for 
Nubian milk, the lower price is for 
mixed breeds of milk.” 


(12) “Sterilized goat milk in 1 Ib. 4 


oz. cans, wholesale 23c, retail 29c de- 
livered.” This is whole milk, canned 


under sterile conditions; probably the 
first goat milk produced and marketed 
under this new process which has been 
increasingly popular in cow dairies. 
This is sold in addition to the regular 
bottled milk indicated. 


GS ippings 





® This seems to tie a record: H. C. 
France, Hawthorne, Calif., had a grade 
Nubian doe, Pattie, present him with 
5 female kids, sired by Jelinski’s Char- 
maine King. While quintuplet kids are 
fairly common, to have 5 doe kids is 
a “once-in-a-decade” phenomenon, 


@ Mrs. Mary Taylor, East Liverpool, 
O., has sold her Joy-Bell Goat Dairy, 
including all the goats to G. G. Mont- 
gomery. Mr. Montgomery plans to ex- 
pand the business, and the mil will 
be available through all local stores. 
Two days after selling out Mrs. Taylor 
bought 2 Nubian does for her own 
milk supply. Mrs. Taylor says, “I was 
in the milk selling business for 9 
years, and it has made us a very 


-profitable living.” 


@ Mrs. Linzy A. Gardner has pur- 
chased 20 acres at Harriman, N. Y., to 


Yokelawn Toggenburg does on their 
newly completed pasture after the re- 
moval of Mr. arnd Mrs. Mearle Rhine- 
smith to Dade City, Fla. 


leather, %" wide. 
Strongly riveted. 
Weld D's, rings. 
give better 
control. Postpaid. 
Doe size__$1.75 ea. 
Buck size, $2.00 ea 


GOAT COLLARS 


Heavy top grain 
leather, Welded D's 
D is ahead of buckle 
for add 
strength 


Halters 


itional 
(see snap 
sketch) Snap not 

included. Postpaid. 

#1 Collar, kid size, 4%" X 19” ea. ____ $1.00 
#2 Collar, doe size, %” X 23” ea. ___. $1.25 
#3 Collar, buck size, 1" X 25” ea. _.. $1.50 

SWISS MUSICAL 
GOAT BELLS 


Finest you can buy. 
Cast from bell metal. 
Beautiful tone, far 
Fear > er 


#DO—2 
Price, ea. _.. $1.50 
#D1—3” dia. 
Price, ea. $1.75 
#D2—3 5/16” dia. 
Price, ea. _.- .00 
High Grade ove 
c 


Have a Goat Symphony in your fields. Set 
of 3, Perfectly tuned to Accord, complete 
with straps, Price $10.50, postpaid. 

#8B Goat Bell, stamped metal, bronze finish 
30c ea. Strap to fit 30c extra. 6 Bells and 
straps — $3.00. 


FREE CATALOG other supplies 


WARNER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. GB, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Aye 





Kit contains special marking ink, dies (4” 
and %”) plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
use from any angle; Digits changed individ- 
ually from front. $4.00 and up according to 
numbers or letters spre 


See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Iilustrated Price Folder 


WESTON ial & Niigael CO 
1961 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 


Wright’s Vegetable Deworming Powder 


—for Goats (it’s non-toxic) 


Used and recommended by ane of America’s 
largest goat dairies. Safe for kids at 6 wks. 
Directions on label. Does not discolor nor 
harm the milk. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prompt service. Postpaid prices: 4 Ib. $2.50; 
% Ib. $4; 1 Ib. $7. Larger quantities priced 
on request. Valuable booklet FREE with 
each purchase—get yours now. Send cash, 
check, money order, or COD (plus charges). 
Manufactured by—- 


THE T. F. WRIGHT LABORATORY 








P. O. Box S$ Ramona, 
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How to do it 


When problems come up in 
goatkeeping you like to 
know their solutions. You 
want to know, though, how 
to so care for your goats 
that problems are kept at a 
minimum. And here is a book 
written with YOU in mind, 
to help you to better goat- 
keeping every day of the 
year. 


DAIRY GOAT HUSBANDRY 
AND DISEASE CONTROL was 
written by Dr. C. E. Leach of 
Dairy Goat Journal. It may be a 
useful “‘doctor book” if you have a 
sick goat—but it is far more than 
that, for its 164 pages are 
crammed with useful information, 
and highly illustrated. It gives 
explicit instructions on care, feed- 
ing, and management, build- 
ings, fencing, and most anything 
that you are likely to want to 
know about. 


Order your copy of DAIRY GOAT 
HUS RY AND DISEASE CON- 
TROL today, $3.50 postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 


The Modern Dairy Goat 


By Joan & Harry Shields 





A brand new book on goatkeeping 
by two eminent English breeders, 
brimful of helps for the beginner in 
goatkeeping and an important addi- 
tion to the library of every goat owner. 


Seventeen chapters and 10 illustra- 
tions cover every phase of goatkeep- 
ing . . . 172 pages, clothbound. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





build a home for small children. Part 
of the curriculum will be the care of 
small animals. Goats will provide the 
milk for the children at fhe home. 


@ George Finegan, Clinton, N. Y., had 
a busy day when one of his does gave 
birth to 6 kids. One of them died a 
few hours after birth. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Leonard H. Ever- 
leigh have purchased the Cranberry 


. Hill Goat Dairy and Nubian herd of 


Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Manders, West- 
minster, Md. Milk from this dairy has 
largely been sold in Baltimore. 


@ Joe and Betty Richartz, Seven 
Gables Goat Dairy, Yakima, Wash., 
have a new future milking hand— 
Rudy Allen, born Mar. 12. 


@ Mrs. Lucy Tyler, Tyler’s Certified 
Goat Dairy, Flemington, N. J., has 
gone to England for a visit to her old 
home. She intends to visit leading 
British goat herds, and hopes to bring 
some good stock back with her. 


e O. M. Nordby, Portland, Oreg., re- 
cently purchased a small farm. In the 
house he found some old copies of 
Dairy Goat Journal, and after reading 
them has decided to go into the goat 
business. 


© A Membership Directory containing 
over 1200 names of currently paid-up 
members has just been distributed by 
the American Milk Goat Record Assn. 
This is the first inclusive membership 
list put out by either recording asso- 
ciation in many years, and provides an 
invaluable record of “places to visit” 
during the summer vacations. 


@ Mont Dailey, Plainfield, Ind., has 
completed a course in artificial in- 
semination of dairy cattle with Curtiss 
Candy Farms, and is doing this work 
in the Plainfield area. He hopes to be 
able to work, also, with the artificial 
insemination of dairy goats, using 
the sires from his own Germont Nu- 
bian Herd. 


®@ The 1954 issue of the Yearbook of 
the American Goat Society has been 
announced. Its 153 pages are copious- 
ly illustrated, and its index lists 31 
different articles and items, ranging 
from “Secretary’s Jottings,” to “Hap- 
piness Comes High Nowadays.” It is 
available from the Society at $1.50, and 
should be an interesting addition to 
the library of anyone interested in 
dairy goats. 








With the Breeds 





> Mr. and Mrs. Mark Rose, Dolly- 
Mark Ranch, Santa Rosa, Calif., re- 
port the following sales: Saanen milk- 
ing yearling, Dolly-Mark’s Mander- 
leen, to Mr. and Mrs. J. Lewis, 
Oakland, Calif.; Dolly-Mark'’s Cleato 
Mark, Saanen yearling buck, to Angelo 
Congasto, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Dolly- 
Mark’s Landa-leen, Saanen, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Housten, Sonoma, Calif.; Cal Mich 


March, Nubian buck, left on the 
Hawaiian Merchant for Kihei, Maui, 
Hawaii, to Valentine Gomez; Cleo, 
bred Nubian doe, to Fred lL. Fettie, 
Genoa, Nev.; Dolly-Mark’s Yo, first 
prize Junior Toggenburg buck in the 
California Kid Show at Sacramento, 
went with 5 other young bucks as part 
of the Heifer Project, Inc., shipment 
for Korea on Apr. 5, as donations from 
the Roses. 


§ Mrs. V. M. Weis, Board Camp, Ark., 
sold a Toggenburg doe, Acacia Hulda, 
to J. B. Gentry, Marthaville, La. 


§ Mrs. Virginia Alen, Mayru Nubians, 
Pleasant Grove, Calif.; has sold May- 
ru’s Carmalita to A. T. Bold, Rio Linda, 
Calif. Mayru’s Faye to Billy Askew, 
Gardenland, Calif.; Mayru’s Naomi to 
Mrs. Bertha Turner, Marysville, Calif.; 
Mayru’s Auburn to Mrs. 8. A. Scott, 
Rio Linda, Calif. 


§ Alfred V. Jelinski, Spring Valley, 
Calif. has sold Jelinski’s Melody, 
Nubian doe kid, to Mrs. Robert 8. 
Tracy, Nestor, Calif., and Mrs. W. F. 
House, Nestor, Calif., secured a buck 
kid, Jelinski’s Oscar. Mr. -Jelinski 
comments that his record-producing 
Nubian doe, Katrein’s Charmain, cele- 
brated her tenth birthday on May 12. 


§ Mrs. Lee Moorehouse, Ogilvie, Minn., 
is starting a Nubian herd with the pur- 
chase of Lone Rock Cheka, Lone Rock 
Star and Lone Rock Tasso from Mrs. 
James Alexandres, Mason City, Ia. 


§ Apple Valley Tori, Nubian doe, has 
been sold to Mrs. F. A. Schenzel, Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., by Mrs. Opal Humbyrd, 
Yakima, Wash. 


§ Starlight of Damyankee, aged Saan- 
en doe, has been repurchased by Allan 
Rogers, Caprice Farm, Burtonsvillé, 
Md., from H. W. Mumford, Jr., Gaith- 
ersburg, Md. 


6 Mr. and Mrs. James Pembrook, 
Arcadia, Calif., whose Pem’s Pride 
French Alpines are widely known, 
have started a Saanen herd with the 
purchase of a bred doe, Hansa Heddy, 
from Hans Bjornsen, Northridge, Calif. 


§ Mrs. Clara M. Horton, Pinckney 
Farm, Carmel, N. Y., has been notified 
that her imported Saanen buck, Mos- 
tyn Messenger, has been awarded the 
Wright Challenge Bowl in England for 
having the largest number of high- 
producing daughters in that country 
for 1953. 


§ Mary Johnson, a member of the 
Goat Hill Ramblers 4H Club, Costa 
Mesa, Calif. now has purchased a 
purebred French Alpine kid, Pem’s 
Pride Johnson Goldyn Nugget, from 
the herd of Mr. and Mrs. James Pem- 
brook, Anaheim, Calif. 


§ Close to a record must be estab- 
lished by Hansa Jeanie, a French 
Alpine doe .owned by 4-H Club mem- 
ber, Gretchen Bjornsen, Northridge, 
Calif. On Mar. 8 this doe had 5 kids 
(4 bucks, 1 doe). This was her fourth 


‘freshening, and in these four she has 


produced 17 kids. 


¢ Mrs. Myrtle D. Gibbs, Brookhollow, 
Hardy, Ark., reports the following 
French Alpine sales: To A. F. Rorie, 
Yellville, Ark., Breok-in-Dale Ireeta, 





Brook-in-Dale Holly, Brook-in-Dale 
Janet, Brook-in-Dale Lily, Brook-in 
Dale Rose, Brook-in-Dale Queen, 
Brook-in-Dale Nola, Brook-in-Dale 
Princess, Vitamilk Babbette and Syca- 
more Cherie; to Ivan H. Russell, 
Hardy, Ark., Brook-in-Dale June, 
Brook-in-Dale Jane, Brook-in-Dale 
Eileen, Brook-in-Dale Dolly, Parker’s 
Nannette and Russell’s Beauty; to 
William Murray, Hardy, Ark., Smith’s 
Lulu, Smith’s Nancy, Sycamore Beni- 
ta and Sycamore Celeste; to Bob Mc- 


Knight, Hardy, Ark., Vitamilk Becky, .. 


Brook-in-Dale Alice; to A. E. Hanck, 
Williford, Ark. Estre Rios Leda, 
Brook-in-Dale Jill and Brook-in-Dale 
Jerry. 








Your Secretary Reports 
By Robert W. Soens 


Comments on services, facilities and prob- 
lems from the secretary of the American 
Milk Goat Record Assn., Box 30, Elyria, O. 





About a year ago a copy of the com- 
pletely revised Constitution, of the 
American Milk Goat Record Associa- 
tion was sent to every member on the 
rolls at that time. 
Since that time, 
each new member 
and each reinstat- 
ed member has re- 
ceived a copy of 
the Constitutidn as 
a part of his “kit” 
of materials. Hu- 
man nature 
what it is, there 
is some possibility 
that an old mem- 
ber or two who re- 
instated between 
July 1 and Dec. 1, 1953 might not have 
received a copy of the Constitution. 
While we do not have an unlimited 
supply of copies available, we do have 
enough to send a copy to anyone who 
did not receive one in a case of this 
kind. 


The point of this talk about our 
Constitution is brought about by the 
number of letters received in this 
office over the period of a year asking 
questions which are answered direct- 
ly in the Constitution. The most fre- 
quent questions are concerned with 
the following sections: Article IV, 
Membership; Article VI, Elections; 
Article IX, The Board of Directors; 
and Article X, Membership Meetings. 

On May 12 the primary ballot called 
for in Sec. 1 of Article VI was sent 
to each member who had paid his dues 
as of May 1, 1954. The final date for 
return of those ballots to the Secre- 
tary’s office is June 1. By June 5 
those ballots will have been turned 
over to the Tellers’ Committee for 
tabulation. 


Sometime between July 1 and July 
15, every member of the Association 
will receive a copy of the final ballot 
for Directors in his District. Votirg 
is a privilege which citizens of a de- 
mocracy and members of a democratic 
association enjoy. Did you exercise 


Lee 


Mr. Soens 


this privilege in the primary ballot, 
and will you exercise it in the final 
ballot for Directors of YOUR Associa- 
tion? 

As your secretary, I should like to 
suggest that each member reread 
his copy of the Constitution to re- 
fresh his memory on the operation 
of the Association. When there are 
questions in your mind regarding the 
functions or services of the Associa- 
tion, we shall be glad to answer them. 
Remember that your secretary and his 
staff are here to serve you. 

From now until October you will 
hear and read a great deal about the 
AMGRA Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting, 
to be held in the Washington, D. C., 
area with the Capital Dairy Goat 
Assn. as our hosts. Your directors will 
meet for two days, Oct. 13 and 14. The 
annual membership meeting will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 15 
and 16. Watch for further announce- 
ments about the program being 
planned for this special meeting! You 
won't want to miss attending this Fif- 
tieth Anniversary—especially when it 
is being held within “walking dis- 
tance” of our Nation’s Capital. 








Yesterday's Goatkeeping 


From the files of Dairy Goat Journal 





30 years ago 
(June 1924) 

William H. “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, 
later governor of Oklahoma, was 
launching a colony in Bolivia and 
was taking a goodly number of dairy 
goats along—as well as several sub- 
scriptions of “The Milk Goat Journal.” 

Mrs. I. E. Ettien, Oakdale Goat 
Ranch, reported the birth of an 11 
Ib. Toggenburg doe kid. 

Some 500 dairy goats had been 
destroyed in California because of 
the outbreak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease. 

20 years ago 
(June 1934) 

A paper was read to the Coopera- 
tive Goat Products Assn. which stat- 
ed that 3500 residents of Australia 
attributed their lack of tooth decay 
to drinking goat milk. 

More than 44,000 goats had been reg- 
istered by the AMGRA in its 30 years 
of operation. 

“Free Food for Goats” outlined the 
tremendous sources of excellent goat 
feed which are going to waste in 
America. 

10 years ago 
(June 1944) 

Sangamo Gretchen had established 
a new milk record for the Toggen- 
burg breed with 4305.5 Ibs. milk in 
12 months, and 3682.7 Ibs. in 305 days. 
Age at start of test was 5 years and 
22 days. The test was made under 
the supervision of the University of 
Kentucky. 

A cheese plant established coopera- 
tively by goat owners in the Harri- 
son, Ark., region had started produc- 
ing cheese. Milk was coming from 
42 producers in 4 counties. 

Dr. A. J. Durant was elected presi- 
dent of the AMGRA at its meeting 
held at Columbus, O. 


Tatioo Marker 


BREEDERS SUPPLY CO 


4 Qt. Stainless Steel Milk Pail 


Seamless with polished removable snap-on 
half-moon hood and bail handle. These 
pails meet the most exacting dairy codes. 
Price $7.90. 3 Ib. ship. chg. 

2 Qt. Polished Aluminum Feed Pans 
Custom built, seamless, strong and dura- 
ble. Easily sterilized. Price $1.15. 1 bb. 
ship. chg. 

2 Qt. Aluminum Milk Strainers 
Price $2.60 2 Ib. ship. chg. 

Filter Discs 
Carton of 300 for above strainer. Price 
$1.95. Ship. chg. 2 Ibs. 

Send 20c for latest Goat Supply Catalog— 

refundable with first order. 


HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Milford, Pa. 








BREEDER-ADE OIL 
J by su fol t 
Potent blend of vegetoble vitamins A and E 
(with vitamin Da) for use in nutritional steril- 
ity. Feed one dose o few doys mating. 
Used with great success by breeders in all 
lines. Money-back guarantee. Sent postpaid 
—4 oz. only $1.80. € *Trade Mark 
UTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Department 12 
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IDEAL FOR MINOR CUTS-WOUNDS 
CRACKED TEATS ~- CHAPPING 





SHOX-STOK 
ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLERS 


The safe, effective, economical fence for 
modern stock raising. Guaranteed. Electric 
fencing for goats recemmended by many 
successful users, as reported in Dairy Goat 
Journal . . . read suggestions in Aids to 
Goatkeeping, page 34. 

Model PH-5. 115 volt AC, 60 cycle. No mov- 
ing parts. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete with 
fence tester. Charges up to 15 miles of 
of fence. Shipped postpaid, each _. $15.95 

DeLuxe Electronic Model. Interrupted im- 
pulses; 115 volt, 60 cycle AC. Guaranteed 
1 yr. Fuse protection against overload. 
Shipped postpaid, each $21.95 

Model D. Battery Unit, 6 volt. Charges up 
to 15 miles of fence. Guaranteed | yr. 
Shipped postpaid, each $12.95 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
P.O. Box 304 Columbia, Mo. 
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Wether, Cart & 


Harness 


Drive Kubla, this fine well-trained gentle, 
strong, healthy wether. Outfit may be pur- 
chased complete. price on request. 

Single Goat Harnéss, regular size. Ship 
wt. 5. Teas 32. wheca $18.00 

Add $1.50 extra for felt back pad. 

Single Goat Harness for large buck. Ship 
wt, 7 Gert. sea aura $21. 
Add $1.50 extra for felt back pad. 

The cart, strong, well designed for proper 
balance, with sturdy pneumatic tires, heavy 
duty, ball-bearing hubs, extra heavy spokes 
and rims. Color red, yellow and green. 
Cart weighs about 35 Ibs. Shipping weight 
approx. 70 Ibs. Each ___.._______ $72.50 
Shipped FOB, Columbia, Mo., not mailable. 


ASH WIRE SAW DEHORNING KIT 


You've read about it in Dairy Goat 
Journal. It has proved itself from coast 


to coast. Complete 
jf Wire Saw Dehorning 
Kit includes wire saw, 
2 extra wires, can 
Blood Stopper, 8 oz. 
sulfareka powder, I! oz, 


iodine, 8 oz., pine tar germicidal soap— 
complete, postpaid. for only $6.00. 
‘ire saw, with one extra wire 





only, 


with complete instructions. $3.00 postpaid 
COMPLETE MILK STRAINING SET 


9 





At last we've found what 
most goat raisers will appre- 
ciate in a small filter disc 
strainer.. Bright tin plate, 
double seamed, with 2 brass 
wire discs to hold filter discs, 
and bayonet type collar which 
Caster) is easily removed for clean- 

ing. Set consists of 4-piece 
milk filtering strainer, and 
300 Rapid-Flo milk filtering 
discs. Shipping weight 4-lbs. 


eS Price complete set $3.50 


Extra brass fire screen disc holder each, 
postpaid. sespahiietiehetig ae 
Box of 300 4% in. filter discs for above. 
Postpaid _. ein ‘ $2.25 


STAINLESS STEEL MILKING PAIL 


A 4-qt. Polished 
half-moon snap-on hood 
meets all dairy codes. 
Priced at only $7.90 each 
plus postage for 3 lbs. from 
Milford, Pa. Be sure to in- 
clude postage. And no 
COD’S please. 

ODOROUT—ANIMAL DEODORANT 
and SMELL CONDITIONER 
Eliminate and control buck odor. Do it 
quickly and completely—used successfully 
since 1948. Occasional spraying of the buck 
and premises does it. A few drops of Odor- 
out removes buck odor from hands or 
clothing. Odorout will stop ANY objection- 
able animal odor around the house or barn. 

Pint, Postpaid $2.50 


Place your order NOW for your 


@ Profitable CLEAN-EASY 
® Satisfactory DAIRY GOAT MILKER 
array es ona 
@ A child can oper- 
ate it. 
A single unit may 
take care of 
your needs! 
Investigate! 
Single Unit $199 
Double $280.50 
FOB Factory 
Portable units available 


Illustrated literature on request 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
Box 304 Columbia, Missouri 





pail. 














VETERINARY 





YOU ARE 
STAMPED ENVELOPE 


answered by DR. W. R. 
inarian and goat breeder with many vears 


invited to write about any veterinary problems. 


Those accompanied 


will be answered free of charge by Dairy Goat Journal s 
members to the best of their ability or you will be 

Selected questions of general interest will be published in this 
McCUISTION, 1t110 Mistletoe Drive, Fort 


to sources of information. 
ttment. These are 
orth, Tex., a veter 
mce in practice with goat diseases, 


5 experie 
If a personal reply is desired from Dr. McCuistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


$! for such reply 


Hold her head up 

Q: We like to trim the feet of our 
goats while standing so as to better 
fit the hoof to the ground and weight 
of the goat. A chisel and small ham- 
mer is ideal in shaping up the foot 

in the standing po- 
sition and if one 
takes time in do- 
ing this operation 
there is little chance 

of getting into the 
quick of the foot. 
We do encounter 
a goat that re- 
fuses to stand at 

>, times and conse- 
4 quently the job 
cannot be done. 

Dr. McCuistion te thice. cabin Way 
a goat can be made to stand up? 

A: It is difficult to answer your 
question without knowing more a- 
bout your methods of restraint dur- 
ing the trimming operation. In treat- 
ing animals without help like veteri- 
narians frequently have to do at 
times, we generally resort to putting 
a halter on and tying the head up 
high in some corner with a quick re- 
lease knot in case of an emergency. 
Keeping the head high will help a 
great deal also in keeping an animal 
in a a-standing position. We use the 
milking stand and find it very con- 
venient for trimming goats’ feet. 


Internal parasitism 


Q: Recently several of my goats 
had swellings under their jaws about 
the size of baseballs, but soft and 
spongy to the feel. They acted as 
though they had some foreign matter 
in their throats, stopped eating, and 
had extremely loose bowels. All died. 

A: These are very constant symp- 
toms of internal parasites. A fecal 
examination should be made with 
view of determining the kind of para- 
site causing the trouble and then 
treat your herd with formulas known 
to poison this particular type of para- 
site. 


Worming problem 

Q: How often should my goats be 
wormed, and what is the best worm 
remedy? 

A: Whenever they are in need of it 
—and the best worm remedy -depends 
upon the kind of worms your goats 
are harboring. They may be infested 
with 2 or more kinds of worms and 
there is no one worm formula that 
will destroy all the varieties of inter- 
nal worms. Ask your veterimarian a- 


. 


bout the kinds of worms most com- 
monly found in your particular com- 
munity and if he thinks it advisable 
take in some stool specimens for ex- 
amination. He will then be in a better 
position to give the best service. 


Lead poisoning or impaction 

Q: A fine purebred doe died 24 
hours after being taken ill. We 
opened her up and found one of her 
stomachs to be filled up with a dry 
cake-like material that probably 
caused an obstruction. She was taken 
violently sick the very first day after 
moving: to our new home which had 
just been completed and this brought 
up the thought of her having hardware 
disease but no nails nor other foreign 
objects were found in the stomachs. 
She showed some signs of colic and 
would draw her head back, some- 
times frothing at the mouth and try- 
ing, to vomit. There was a lot of 
groaning and spells of difficult breath- 
ing. There is no veterinary surgeon 
in our town and I would like to know 
if you think the cause of her death 
was an impaction of the stomach. 

A: Sounds like the doe might have 
died of lead poisoning that came from 
some paint at your new home. Better 
look around for empty paint buckets 
or freshly painted places that she 
may have had access to. The dry 
condition of the. contents found in 
the manyplies (third stomach) is 
normal, but is frequently confusing to 
those unaccustomed to examining the 
innards of goats. It is unfortunate 
that you did not have a local vet- 
erinarian because some of the cases 
can be saved in the early stages. 


Johnes disease 


Q: Several years ago we purchased 
a small tract of land just outside the 
city limits which had been used for a 
long time as a cow dairy. The barn 
was old and dilapidated but had a 
concrete floor and as our means and 
time permitted we repaired the barn 
and made it into what we thought a 
very useful goat dairy barn. Then 
many of our older does began to de- 
velop a chronic type of diarrhea 
which would not respond to any kind 
of treatments. It was a peculiar type 
of diarrhea in that the animals would 
never strain but the excrements just 
seemed to come out with no effort 
on the animal’s part. This would stop 
in a few days but begin again and the 
victims showed great thirst but had 
little appetite. They became drawn 
and their eyes would sink back into 





Make More Sales 


C.nskink Demand 


From California to Maine, Florida to 
Washington—when people want to 
buy goats they turn to advertisers in 
Dairy Goat Journal. Each month 
Dairy Goat Journal's mail brings 
scores of letters like this: 


“I would like to know of people 
in Wisconsin who have goats to 
sell."—Mrs. Clarence G. Massey, 
Wis. 


“I am interested in getting a few 
dairy goats: Can you tell me where 
to find some?”—Mrs. Frank 
Duckett, O. 


“Would appreciate your advising 
of any dairy goats herds near 
here.”—Earl X. Younger, Ind. 


“Would appreciate knowing 
where I can buy some stock.” 
—Miss Emily Diehl, Pa. 


“T have a friend in the Philip- 
pine Islands who wishes that I buy 
several goats for him. Can you 
tell me where to locate such 
stock?”—Eugene R. Croley, Calif. 


“Where can I get buck service?” 
—Maynard R. DeGolier, Nebr. 


“Who has any dairy goats in this 
state to sell?”—Mrs. F. Reid, Mo. 


“I am interested in obtaining 
more goats. Can you give me in- 
formation on breeders in this‘ lo- 
cality ?”—Hallard Schultz, O. 


You can sell to these folks when you 
advertise regulariy in Dairy Goat Jour- 
wanting 


rat ty SAVINGS yo contract advertising: 
10% discount 6-month contract; 
20 discount a 12-month contract. 
with order—o earn 
commercial advertising rate. All ads on 
even inches only. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—No additional 
for making halftone 


Send your order now for next issue! 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





their heads. This might extend over 
a period of weeks or even months 
when the does would become skin 
and bones and look like an advanced 
case of tuberculosis seen sometimes 
in people. The tuberculosis test was 
negative and we tried all the various 
worm medicines but without any 
beneficial results. None of the young 
stock was affected but when these 
got up to about 3 years of age they 
would begin to show the symptoms 
and as time went by they too would 
follow the same course and finally 
die. We became discouraged and 
when the war came on I enlisted and 
my wife followed me about in a trail- 
er. Now, since we still own this prop- 
erty we have been thinking that we 
would again like to take up goat 
dairying. But there remains some re- 
luctance about it until we can feel 
reasonably sure that the troublesome 
disease may not still be prevalent 
and cause a repetition of the former 
experience. If you can throw any 
light on the subject that will help us 
in reaching a decision, it will be ap- 
preciated. 

A: The story sounds very much 
like you were dealing with a condi- 
tion known as Johnes disease. The 
germ is very resistant and may have 
been a holdover from the old cow 
dairy. The germs pass out in the 
bowels and must be taken in through 
the mouth. Whenever a diarrhea in 
older animals occurs in a _ chronic 
form and little or no straining is 
shown by the patient, Johnes discase 
should be at once suspected. The 
disease is in some respects like tuber- 
culosis and can be detected by a spe- 
cial skin test. 

If the barn and lots have not har- 
bored any cattle or goats since you 
left and you can give it a good prac- 
tical disinfection, I would say that 
the chances would be favorable to 
go ahead. It is not known just how 
long this disease can exist outside the 
body but it is very resistant and most 
authorities seem to consider a year 
where no animals were kept to be a 
safe period of time for the infection 
to have perished. If it has been sever- 
al years, as you intimate in your let- 
ter, and no animals have been on the 
place, I would feel that the infection 
has died out without any question. 
Johnes disease is not transmissible 
to humans and since testing is a sim- 
ple matter for the veterinarian, it 
might be prudent to test out your herd 
in a year or two to see if there are any 
cases developing. The period of in- 
cubation or the time for the disease 
to develop after exposure is con- 
sidered by some authorities to be a 
year. Early cases as well as those of 
@ more advanced stage can be de- 
tected with a carefully administered 
intradermal Johnin test. 


Liver flukes 


Q: We butchered a kid and found 
some liver flukes. Could the meat 
of this animal be safely used for hu- 
man consumption? 

A: The liver should be condemned 
and destroyed. The remaining parts 
of the carcass if otherwise normal 
might be used for meat by human 
beings. 





Illinois State Fair 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Aug. 13-22, 1954, ine. 
Ribbons ® Trophies © Premiums 
Offering of $1950 
Milking Contest; complete classifica- 
tions for Toggenburgs, Alpines, 
Nubians and Saanens 
Entries close July 20, 1954 
Judging Aug. 16 & 17 
WRITE FOR PREMIUM LIST 


Director of Agriculture General Manager 
Stillman J. Stanard Strother G. Jones 


Can’t after using 
Horns &. 


= RAMS as soon as the horn button can 
be felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old. 
Easy « —* safe treatment. One application 
i or scars. Keeps indefi- 

nitely. Fe aw ll for50 head, $1.50 pre- 
Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct from 
‘OMELLEM CO., Dept.D,Calico Rock, Ark. 











IMPORTED BRITISH SAANENS 
3500 to 4200 Ib. producers 


A few spring kids for sale. Write for full 


information 
AMEDIO DE PIERRO 
4202 Madison Ogden, Utah 








The Mille Fleur Herd 


FRENCH ALPINES 


Vigorous Constitution. 
Physical Soundness. 
Persistent Lactation 
Annual Kid Crop. 


DR. W. R. McCUISTION 
1110 Mistletoe Dr., Ft. Worth, Tex. 














NELMAR HERD 


Purebred French Alpines 
Quality stock bred for production and show 


—Continuous AR testing— 


Reserve 1954 kids from AR does now 
—bucks by order only 


HELEN SCOTT—MARION RUSSELL 
Rt. 2, Grandview, Mo. 
—Telephone Travis 3961— 


--Del-Norte Goatery Registered-- 


Master Breeder Certificate No. 5 
AMGRA 


It pays to buy direct— 
From the breeder who has 25 years 
selective breeding of one breed; 18 
years of official testing under AMGRA 
rules - who red such world 
record does as Yvonne Del-Norte, Maida 
Del-Norte, Gloria Del-Norte and hun- 

dreds of other great Del-Norte does. 


Place your order now for 1954 kids 
MRS. F. N. CRAVER 
Bentonville 





Rt. 4 


reel BNNF—Ieusnoe eon Aayeg 
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* Sablemoor 
Quality NUBIANS 


SUMMER AND FALL SPECIAL 


Week old and older doe and buck kids 
foes young Sablemoor does of these famous 
es: 


JUDY PEARL AR: Highest Nubian lifetime 
record, 2829 lbs. milk. 


ALRAKIM REBA SABINA AR: 3 Vermont 
records over 2000 Ibs. 


ALRAKIM JANICE BRITA AR: 3 Vermont 
records, 4 AR daughters. 


SABLEMOOR PRETTY PENNY AR: 2 
Vermont records over 1946 lbs. milk, 
over 100 Ibs. fat. 


Prices $25 and up, at one week. Write 
for herd list. 


Continuous DHIA testing. State Certified 
a's free. 


NANCY WATSON, Putney, Vermont 





HURRICANE ACRES 
NUBIANS 


Carefully bred for show and production 
Reserve ’54 kids now 


Mrs. Alice Tracy, LaHabra, Calif. 





BUDLETT’S BRUTUS N83388 


AR Strain Nubians 
Offering 4 milking does, 4 yearlings. 
J. BARKER 
9823 24th Ave., S. W., Seattle 6, Wash. 





PLAINVIEW NUBIAN GOAT DAIRY 
Elam S. Horst, owner 
BAREVILLE, PA. 

Home of Imported BUDLETT’S MARINER 
and VALLEY PARK HILLS BRUTUS SAN- 

DY—both at stud to approved does. 
Kids for sale at live-and-let-live prices 





Cape May Nubians 


Bred for production, 
long lactation, show type 
for over 20 yrs. Doe kids 
$50, bucks $40 if ordered 
before birth. Yearlings, 
older does for sale. 


ELIZABETH BUCH 
Rt. 1, Sandston, Va. 








Desert Nubians 


Championships .earned for both con- 
formation and production. Stock 
usually for sale. Please write 
MRS. J. C. LINCOLN, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 














A practical guide to the selection and 
management of a small farm 
FIVE ACRES 
and 
INDEPENDENCE 


®By M. G. Kains 
143 pages—100 illustrations 
Many charts, tables, diagrams 
You will find help in the problem 
of achieving independence, security 
and happiness in the pages of this re- 
markable book. 


$2.50 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 














YOU ARE invited to write Dairy Goat Journal about any 
problems (If your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 


special department in Dairy Goat Journal before writing). 


will be answered free of charge, or 


They 


you will be referred te 


sources of information. BE SURE AND ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 


Each month a few probl of g 
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Q: Is it all right to feed ensilage 
to dairy goats? 

A: Yes, indeed. It provides excellent 
bulky succulence, and when properly 
supplemented with hay and grain is a 
fine addition to the ration if it is of 
good quality. 


Purebred or grade? 


Q: I am considering going into the 
goat dairy business. Should I buy pure- 
breds or grades? 


A: Commercial dairymen frequently 
rely on grade milkers to keep their 
investment at a minimum—buying a 
few of the choicest purebreds avail- 
able as a breeding nucleus. The grades 
in such a herd will furnish the back- 
bone of production until such time 
as natural increase of the purebred 
part of the flock is sufficiéntly large 
to dispose of grades. 

The chief danger in purchasing 
grades is that the owner will forget 
their high milking qualities were in- 
herited from purebred ancestors. The 
grade owner will not succeed unless he 
remembers this and continually adds 
purebréd blood to his herd. 


Concrete for barns 

Q: As the basic material for a new 
goat barn I have been thinking of 
using concrete blocks but have been 
advised that they make a damp barn 
and are not satisfactory. 

A: There are many fine concrete 
block dairy barns. Concrete blocks 
combine strength, durability, economy 
of maintenance, and resistance to fire. 
Any barn that is not properly ventilat- 
ed will become damp, and the problem 
is rather one of ventilation than of 
material. 


Home canning of milk 
Q: How can I can milk at home? 
A: See your local County Home 
Demonstration Agent for help on this; 
or your State Agricultural Extension 
Service probably has bulletins giving 
detailed procedures. 


Scurs 


Q: Have you ever heard of a natural- © 


ly hornless goat growing “horn spurs” 
after it was matured, much in the 
same manner as one that has not been 
well disbudded? 


A: These growths, known as scurs, 
occasionally occur. They are not true 
horns, and are attached only to the 
skin and are easily broken off. The 
animal will breed as naturally horn- 
less, genetically. 


1 interest will be published in this department. 


Fatten dry does 
Q: I have 2 does that will kid in 
several months. They are both a little 
on the heavy side. It seems to me 
they should carry extra weight at this 
time, but I am also told a good doe 
should be thin. - 


A: The dry period is the time te 
get the doe conditioned for easy kid- 
ding, and for copious and sustained 
production in the coming lactation. 
An extra pound of weight put on a 
doe during the dry period may easily 
result in many extra pounds of milk 
during the next milking period. 

The diet of the doe should contain 
sufficient minerals to insure develop- 
ment of the kids without sapping the 
system of the dam. Ample iodine in 
the ration of the dam will prevent 
goiter in kids. Definite bulk is needed 
which may be supplied by beet pulp, 
bran or dried brewer’s grains. Molas- 
ses is advisable to produce a mild laxa- 
tive effect. Vitamin A can be provided 
from a tested grade of alfalfa meal, 
since too many rations are deficient 
in this vitamin. 


Registration no guarantee 

Q: I recently bought a registered 
doe. She never has given more than 
2 qts. a day and now is giving about 
a pint. Why doesn’t she give more? 

A: First, don’t let the fact that a 
goat is registered fool you. Many 
an animal is registered but not an 
outstanding producer. Before you 
bought the doe the records of her dam 
and sire should have been checked, 
and her own milk record from her 
former owner’s barn should have been 
given close scrutiny for past perfor- 
mance. Ordinarily you will pay high 
for a high-producing registered ani- 
mal, if you are able to purchase her at. 
all. Of course, low production may 
be because she was moved too soon 
or upset from kidding and moving 
to a new home with new caretakers. 
If this is all wrong, she may yet 
prove her worth at her next freshen- 
ing, but not before. As for her kids, 
they'll be no better than the dam un- 
less their sire was better than their 
dam. 


How many stomachs? 

Q: Is it true that goats have 5 
stomachs? 

A: The alimentary canal of the ru- 
minants, which includes goats, is much 
more complex than that of other ani-- 
mals. It includes the mouth, the gullet, 
the 4 stomachs, the small intestine, 
and the large intestine. The goat has 
4 “stomachs”: 

1. The rumen, or pouch. 

2. The reticulum, or honeycomb. 





3. The omasum, or manyplies. 

4. The abomasum, or true stomach. 

The first 3 of these may be consid- 
ered as an enlargement of the gullet 
and should not be considered as true 
stomachs. 


~ 


Kudzu 


Q: Where could I get kudzu plants, 
seeds or crowns? 

A: Kudzu is an excellent leguminous 
forage for goats that does well where 
it does not get too cold in winter. It 
can be secured from many southern 
nurseries. 


Cow beets 


Q: I would like to raise some cow 
beets (mangels) to feed to my goats. 
How much food value is there in them? 


A: Mangels are the most watery of 
root crops, containing only 9.4% dry 
matter. Yet due to their enormous 
yields (20 to 30 tons per acre on good 
soil) they produce a large amount of 
dry matter per acre. Mangels should 
not be fed until after they have. been 
stored a few weeks as freshly harvest- 
ed roots may cause scouring. Mangels 
are a very satisfactory feed for milk- 
ing does, and have an advantage over 
many other root crops because there 
is no danger of tainting the milk. 


Advanced Registry 
Q: Is an Advanced Registry doe al- 
ways an excellent milker, or what does 
the term mean? 


A: Advanced Registry indicates that 
a doe has proved herself above aver- 
age as a producer under supervised 
testing, and has met minimum require- 
ments for milk or butterfat on a lac- 
tation basis. Advanced Registry in 
itself does not necessarily indicate a 
superlative milker, but does give facts 
and figures on production which en- 
able the breeder to select the, best 
from the merely above-average group. 
It is probably the best assurance of 
production that, in practice, is -avail- 
able to the buyer or breeder. 


Goats vs. trees 


Q: Is there something that can be 
sprayed on trees to keep the goats 
from eating the foliage and stripping 
the bark? 


A: Probably the only sure control is 
to keep the goats away from small 
trees—and a goat considers a fairly 
good-sized tree as small when it enters 
into its diet. A few trees can be pro- 
tected by fencing apart, or wrapping 
wire around the trunks. Some have 
reported good results in control by 
painting the tree trunks regularly with 
asphalt roofing cement — and some 
have recommended adding a little ma- 
nure to the cement beforehand to make 
it even less palatable. This will pro- 
tect the trunks, but the goats will keep 
the foliage nibbled as far as they can 
reach. 


Milk too rich 


Q: My physician says I have an en- 
larged spleen and liver which has been 
causing me trouble for some years. 
About a year ago I enjoyed and gained 
weight drinking goat milk, but when 
our does came fresh for the past 2 


months the milk has given me distress. 
The physician says the milk is too rich 
for my condition. 

A: If the rather unusual situation 
suggested by your doctor is correct, it 
should be easily remedied by running 
the milk through a separator to ex- 
tract all surplus cream above the level 
the physician finds your system can 
best handle. 


Short lactation 


Q: My first freshening doe milked 
well for 7 months, then suddenly went 
dry. She has not been bred. 

A: This may be due to inherently 
short lactation—you do not state if 
her dam and grandams or older sis- 
ters showed this fault or not. It may 
also be due to improper feeding, lack 
of essential minerals or vitamins, 
fright or improper care of some kind. 


Poisonous plants 


Q: Will goats eat poisonous plants? 

A: Some types will be eaten by goats, 
but on the whole poisonous forage 
plants are rather unpalatable and will 
not be relished by goats unless the 
goats are especially hungry or the 
pasture depleted. There is some extra 
danger in the spring when the goats 
have a tendency to nibble at the first 
green shoots, irrespective of their var- 
iety. If goats are given a good feeding 
of hay before being put on the pasture 
there is little chance they will eat of 
the poisonous plants. Nevertheless, it 
is a danger that must not be disre- 
garded. 


Taint in milk 

Q: We have been troubled with off- 
flavored milk at different times dur- 
ing the lactation period. What is the 
trouble? 

A: Off-flavored milk can be attrib- 
uted to one, or more, of six primary 
causes: (1) Food eaten by the goat, 
(2) conditions of health, (3) adsorp- 
tion of odors, (4) dirt in the milk, 
(5) bacterial action, (6) chemical ac- 
tion. Basically, treatment is to deter- 
mine which of these is causing the 
trouble and to remove the cause. 


Wade’s Peter Bell’s Chief, Saanen 
herd sire for Mrs. Exzelia Wade, Bal- 
tic, Conn. 
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Get more for your money! 


aa : Sees 


Beautiful, large, perfect Saanen kids— 
sired by ARIBOY, son of imported 
Messenger. 6-qt. lines. 


DOE KIDS for sale for the first time! 
$50. Buck kids, $30. 


Send for pictures, pedigrees, records. 


PEEBLEHAVEN 
Perkiomenville Pennsylvania 








Ka Wayne Saanens 


Two buck kids for sale 


Sire: Pinckney Farm’s Ka Wayne 
Messenger. 


Dams: LaSuise Ida Bee *Milker. 
19.9 lbs. official test day, 
second freshener. 


LaSuise Ka Wayne 
*Milker. 
15.3 Ibs. official test day, 
first freshener. 


P. O. BOX 638 
Ozona, Texas 


Rosita 








SAANEN GOATS 
Advanced Registry Breeding 
We must reduce our herd so this 
SPECIAL SALE 
is our loss but Your Opportunity 
BRED DOES 
Due to freshen this spring 
Price $75 
Young unbred does 
Young bucks 
Price $50 
sound animals from the best 
bloodlines in the country 
BEROL LODGE 
710 E 14th St. New York City 9, N.Y. 


Fine, 








BEECH HILL SAANENS 


Hardy, Maine-grown stock with long 
lactations. @® Booking 1954 kids. 


MRS. C. M. STANFORD 
Wayne, Maine 

















MILK RECORD SHEETS 


Simplified, convenient— 
for 10 goats for 2 weeks. 
or | goat for 20 weeks. 
8%x11 in. 10c each; 5 for 
25c: 50 for $1, postpaid. 


DAIRY G@AT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Me. 
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Sired bu Messenger 


Do you like their 


TYPE and UNIFORMITY 


PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 


Carmel, New York 





THREE BEES FARM 
TOGGENBURGS 


Carefully bred, individually selected | 


MILKERS AND KIDS 
FOR SALE 


ELIZABETH & JOHN COWLES 


MERIDEN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Shagbark Toggenburgs 


1954 kids by *B Shagbark Marquis 
(son of *B Hickoryside Onyx's Marco 
and Ch. Shagbark Prudence) out 
of high producing AR does with 
long lactation from Minkdale, LaHoya, 
Yokelawn, Zions Lane, Chikaming 
and Buckeye bloodlines. 

Pedigrees, photos and show 
production records upon request. 


HELEN C. HUNT, owner 
Roxbury Rd. Washington, Conn 


and 














YALAHA TOGGENBURGS 


Booking orders for British Toggen- 
burg doe kids sired -by Coop. buck 
‘Count™ (3000-4000 Ib. background). 
Dams are star milkers or first treshen- 
ers on official test. 

DONALD E. BENNETT 
Rt. 2 Box 170 Fairfax, Va. 











HELM'‘S 


Dehydrated goat milk, | lb.______ $2.50 
Box 75 goat milk capsules_____ 1.00 
4 oz. All-Purpose Cream 1.25 
Postpaid. 20% discount when pur- 
chased by the dozen . . . New address— 
HELM GOAT MILK PRODUCTS 
148 Vista Dr. Jackson, Mich. 

















OOAT CLU 


ORGANIZATIONS of dairy goat owners are invited to contribute newsworthy items from 
their meetings. Mere routine “reports” will not be published—the bare fact that “Mr. 
Smith talked on cheesemaking” is not helpful, but a resume of information in that talk 


will be of yalue to other owners. 


Reports must be written on one side of sheet only; if typewritten they must be double 
spaced, or if hand written allow comparable space between lines, with ample margins; 
carbon copies will not be accepted. Copy for reports must reach Dairy Goat Journal not 
later than the first of the month for the following issue (May |! for June issue and so on). 


Coming F vents 


June 6—Buck Show of San Fernando Valley 
Goat Society, Laurelwood Acres Goat 
Dairy, 9325 Topanga Canyon Blvd., Chats- 
worth, Calif. 

June 6—Capital Dairy Goat Assn. kid show 
and meeting at home of Kay Russell, 
Bristow, Ve. 

June 13—Alpine Breeders Club of Califor- 
nia Specialty Show. Mre. J. Lowell Benfer, 
sec., Harbor City, Calif. 

June 19—New Jersey Milk Goat Assn. Doe 
and kid show, Longacre Farm, Ramsey, 
N. J. George Pierson, Florham Park, N. J., 
chairman. 

June 20—Indiana Dairy Goat Breeders Assn. 
kid show, Malcolm J. Grimme, sec., Rt. 
1, Carmel, Ind. 

June 20—Indiana Dairy Goat Assn. kid show, 
City Park, Plainfield, Ind. Arnold Egger- 
ding, pres., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 20—Saanen Dairy Goat Club of Cali- 
fornia Specialty Show, Laurelwood Acres 
Goat Dairy, Chatsworth, Calif. Mrs. H. A. 
Foote, sec., 18404 Collins St., Tarzana, 
Calif. 


June 20—Southern Vermont Dairy Goat 
Assn. annual show, Rt. 9, Marlboro, Vt. 
Helen I. Mahoney. Clerk, Rt. 3, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


June 21—Saanen Specialty Show, Laurel- 
wood Acres Goat Dairy, Chatsworth, Calif. 
Mrs. H. A. Foote, sec., 
Tarzana, Calif. 

June 26—Garden State Dairy Goat Assn. 
annual show, College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Jean Voorhees, Rt. 3 
Somerville, N. J., sec. 

June 27—lllinois Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
Kid and Buck Show, State Fair Grounds, 
Springfield. Mrs. Helen ells, sec.. 
1508 Homewood, Springfield, Ill. 

June 27—Scioto Valley Dairy Goat Breed- 
ers Assn. Kid Show. Mrs. Cora Say- 
grover, Maryville, O. 

June 27—Nubian Specialty Show, Laurel- 
wood Acres Goat Dairy, 9325 Topanga 
Canyon Blvd., Chatsworth, Calif. 

July 4—Ohio Milk Goat Breeders Assn. kid 
show, Delaware Fair Grounds, Delaware, 
O. Mrs. Oliver Roll, Jr., sec., Delaware, O. 

July 11—Oregon Dairy Goat Breeders Assn. 
kid show, Holladay Park, Portland, Oreg. 
Lena M. Collins, sec.. Boring, Oreg. 

July 17—Kid Show of California Breeders 
Assn. and California Goat Products Assn., 
Chevonshire Farms Goat Dairy, Puente, 
Calif. Mrs. Alice Tracy, sec., La Habra, 
Calif. 

July 24 — West Texas Dairy Goat Assn. 
meeting, 6 p. m., Angelo Feed & Supply, 
San Angelo, Tex. C. A. Woody, sec.; 
Ozona, Tex. 

Aug. 14—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders Assn. 
show, Jefferson Co. Fair, Jeffersontown, 
Ky. Robert L. Byron, supt., 1223 Payne 
St., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Aug. 16-19—Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn. show, Falmouth Fair, Falmouth, 
Ky. John Waginger, supt., 20 Riggs Ave., 
Erlanger, Ky. 

Aug. 17—Morris Co. (N. J.) Fair Goat Show 
of Northern Division New Jersey Milk 
Gost Assn., Caldwell, N. J. R. H. Zartman, 
chairman, Hollywood Ave., Caldwell, N. J. 

Aug. 20-23—San Luis Obispo Co. Fair, Paso 
Robles, Calif. L. E. Pugh, chairman of 
goat show, Paso Robles, Calif. 

Oct. 13-16—American Milk Goat Record 
Assn. Golden Anniversary Convention, 
Gaithersburg, Md. Robert W. Soens, 


sec., Box 390, Elyria, O. 
Oct. 14-16—American Goat: Society annual 
i me Mena, Ark. R. D.. Weis, sec., 
r! 
16—Spotlight Consignment Sale with 
the Golden Anniversary Convention of 
the American Milk Goat Record Assn. 
at Gaithersburg, Md. Mrs. Howard 
Russell, chairman, Dunn Loring, Va. 





What do you know that is coming up 
in the goat industry? Meetings of your 
association, shows, fairs or other dates 
of interest, should be listed under “Com- 
ing Events.” A postcard is all that is 
necessary to send in such listings. 





18404 Collins St., ~ 











FLAVORS IN MILK DISCUSSED 
AT WEST TEXAS MEETING 


The West Texas Dairy Goat Assn. met 
Apr. 24 in San Angelo. Keith Randle led 
a discussion on feeding and its effects on 
the flavor of milk. He pointed out that 
overfeeding by itself could cause poorly 
flavored milk by upsetting the health of 
Lae goat.—-Report by C. A. Woody, Ozona. 

ex. 


HUMBYRD REELECTED TO HEAD 
YAKIMA VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


The annual election of Officers of the 
Yakima Valley (Wash.) Dairy Goat Assn. 
was held Apr. 2!. Carl Hambyrd was re- 
elected as president. Others elected are: 
Robert Lamson, vice-pres.; Mrs. Ruth 
Lamson, sec.; Richard Bougher, treas.; 
Mrs. Opal Humbyrd, refresi.::zent chairman; 
Mrs. Betty Richartz, publicity chairman; 
Joe Richartz, Robert Lamson and Carl 
Humbyrd, entertainment chairmen. 

A series of tour meetings at the homes of 
members is starting with the May meeting. 
a by Mrs. Betty Richartz, Yakima, 

ash. 


NEW JERSEY GROUP VOTES 
AWARDS FOR 4-H WORK 


At the regular meeting of the Garden 
State Dairy Goat Assn. held at Somerville, 
N. J., it was voted that $25 be set aside 
each year to provide a special award for 


JOURNAL-WAY 


Leaflets 


A series of leaflets to help you is 
now made available to subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Ony ONE leaflet 
is 10c; 3 leaflets for 25c, postpaid. 

. Tips on Kid Care 

. Furs and Skins from Goats 
. Buving Goats 

. Care of Milk in the Home 

Goat Milk for Nursing Mothers 
Breeding, Pregnancv and Care of the 
Doe at Kidding. 

. Tainted Milk. Its Causes and Remedies 

t Manure 

. Stomach Ulcers 

. Brucelle Infection 

How to Evaluate a Goat 

. Kid-Rearing with Dry Skim Milk 
Order by number and title. 
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Use Your Goat Milk 
Cut living costs 
and improve health 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

goat can be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four valuable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk. 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them— 
for using goat milk and goat products 
Soups, chevon, salads, vegetables, breads 
cakes, cookies, pie, desserts, ice cream 
drinks, and so on. postraid 


BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 
Tired of “oley” and butter too expensive? 
Owners of but a single goat can make 
butter from occasional spare milk. Large 
owners can always have butter. Dairvmen 
can make a profitable business by using 
surplus milk for butter. This booklet tells 
how, 25c postpaid. 
BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 
The best meat on your table can come 
from your goats! This illustrated booklet 
tells you how to butcher, how to cut up 
the carcass and prepare it for use. Also 
how to care for the hides. 25¢ postpaid. 
HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world's finest cheeses are made of 
goat milk. You can do it at home with 
equally suitable for 
scale commercial production. 
25c postpaid. 
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these simple recipes; 
small 





You are invited 
to tell more people about 


GOAT MILK 


Here is a circular that tells what 
people who have used goat milk have 
to say about it—and what physicians 
say who recommend gvat milk. The 
title is, “You Are Invited to See What 
Goat Milk Can Do.” It is a powerful 
sales talk to tell the public about the 
benefits of goat milk. 

They are FREE to you—all we ask 
is that you pay the mailing costs at 
the rate of 25c per 100 (or less) and 
that you see the copies you receive are 
distributed where they will do the 
mdést good! And, of course, we hope 
you will recommend Dairy Goat 
Journal at the same time. 

Write today for copies—be sure you 
specify the number you feel you can 
actually use to advantage, and enclose 
mailing cost. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 





Eleanor Jane Phillips, Burnt Prairie, 
iL, with her Nubian doe, Smock’s 
Arawanna. Eleanor Jane helps her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Phillips, 
with the regular milking and care of 
their herd. 


4-H members doing exceptional work during 
the year. Mrs. G. H. VanVoorhees, Mrs. R. 
Graessle, Mrs. Norman Carver, Mrs. T. Law- 
son, Mrs. John Oecchler and County 4-H 
agents Peter Martens and Harold Repair 
were appointed to develop this program. 

Mr. Morris stated that he had communi- 
cated with the secretary of the New Jersey 
State Fair concerning the possibility of 
having a |-day show along with the regular 
dairy goat exhibit at the fair. 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL HEARS 
REPORT ON EDUCATION PROJECT 


At the last meeting of the California 
State Dairy Goat Council Lowell Benfer 
reported that 4 trucks are being used in 
the educational program of the Los Angeles 
Elementary School System. One truck is for 
small animals, including goats. The school 
children are given 40 minutes twice a year 
to see the different trucks. Mr. Benfer re- 
ported on the various projects on the school- 
grounds which are backed by Sears Founda- 
tion, but the main project is dairy goats. 
They now have 30 goats in the schools, 
furnished by Laurelwood Acres Goat Dairy. 

rs. Nordfelt reported that KNBH-TV 
has offered to televise during the month of 
June for the several specialty shows. 

It was voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work toward arrangements for a 
goat show at the Great Western Livestock 
Show. Members are Ira D. Peel, Mrs. Betty 
Nordfelt, J. D. Pembrook. 

Letters were written to Senators and As- 
semblymen protesting a cut in Fair premium 
money. Mr. Pugh wrote that he had heard 
from good authority that there would be 
no cut in fair funds. 

The Farm Advisor's office reported that 
25,000 copies of the bulletin, Dairy Goats 
in Los Angeles County, will be published by 
the University of California. 

Mrs. Nordfelt was requested to report at 
the next meeting on all problems entailed in 
milk testing. 

It was reported that the California Goat 
Dairymen’s Assn. had produced approxi- 
mately 40,000 cases of evaporated goat milk 
in 1953 and plans for 1954 are for 60,000 
cases. 

E. R. Forst reported on the goat hus- 
bandry class conducted by James Pembrook 
at Orange Coast College. The course is set 
up for a 14-week period. * 


CAPITAL DAIRY GOAT ASSN. 
CONTINUES FUTURITY CLASS 


The Capital Dairy Goat Assn., which 
sponsors the goat show at the Frederick 
Fair which precedes the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn. Golden Anniversary meeting 
by a week, will again present the Futurity 
Class which created so much interest last 
year. Not only will there be a class for this 
year's kids but last year's winners will make 
their debut in a special Futurity Yearling 
Class. Any of the 22 does in the 1953 Futur- 
ity are eligible—Report by Mrs. Donald E. 
Bennett, sec.. Fairfax, Va. 


Chevonshire Farms 


says: 


“The same does which win blue rib- 
bons for us at the shows are the ones 
which produce milk for us and enable 
us to sell more goat milk than any 
other dairy in the United States.” 


Why don’t you reserve a Chevon- 
shire spring buck or doe now? 


Alpines @ Toggenburgs @ Saanens 


IRA D. PEEL, owner 
17681 E. Valley Bivd. Puente, Calif. 








LAKE-LAND FARM 
TOGGENBURGS & FRENCH ALPINES 
AMGRA-registered kids. Both breeds. 
Bucks of each breed. Crates lightest 
possible. 

Rt. 3 Box 503A 
Frank A. Long Texarkana, Tex. 














RAINBOW HILL-5A Ranch 


Medern home. Retirement cash income in- 
vestment. Semi-tropic, healthful Ozarks 
Scenic view Rubidoux, Gasconade rivers, 
Blue Springs. Landscaped homesite. Oak, 
elm, do native bluegrass. Range. 
Bidgs. Dairy Goats, poultry. Priced to sell. 
Terms if desired. 
P. O. Box 542, Waynesville, Mo. 











Brown's 
POWDERED GOAT MILK 
1 Ib. tin makes 5 qts., $2. One case. 24 
Ibs.. $36. Shipments prepaid in USA 


BROWN GOAT FARM 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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Atunouncing - - - 


1954 YEARBOOK 
of the 
BRITISH GOAT SOCIETY 


This annual is always anticipated 

with great pleasure, and this 

year’s volume seems better than 

ever—copiously illustrated, with 

many important articles. . 
Price $1.50 pestpaid 





A few copies of the 1946 Yearbook are 
still available at $1 each; and some of 
1953 for $1.50. 
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Classifier) ADS 





Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of same 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5 
12 such insertions at cost of 6 Minimum 
$! an insertion. Count al] initials. numbers 
and abbreviations as words 

Commercial Rates: |0c a wora. minimum 
20 words, same discounts as above 

Copy for classifi ad must reach Dairy 
Goat Journal before the 5th of the month 
preceding date of publication (April 5th 
tor May issue, and so on). If possible send 
ads earlier so that you may receive ac- 
«nowledgments for possible correction be- 


fore that date. Ads arriving after 


SAANENS 





PUREBRED, registered Saanen buck, age 
3 years. Pedigree includes Thundersley 
Petrol, Moonlarch yes tog me — 
3 large kids of type. 
His daughters milk well, with long lactations. 
Mrs. C. M. Stanford, Wayne, Me. 





date appear in next available issue. 
References: All new advertisers must 
furnish at least one bank and one business 
reference—ads will not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 


QUAKER HILL. Saanens. Kids sired by 
eatherland Milo 109281, son of imp. 
we ie one Mrs. Ruth Peckham, Ports- 





(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order! 

Cash in full must accompany order. 
you are not certain as to the cost of yout 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy t 
Journal, and we will bill you for it in ad 
vance 








AT STUD 








NUBIANS 


SCOTCHMAN'S FOLLY SLEET, by Cha- 
nel of Scotchman’s Folly, out of Nibbles 
of Red Barn, C. E. Leach, Columbia, Mo. 


BAB COR ACRES Sonny Boy, out of Sun- 
light of Fairfield. E. W. Patch, 2305 Stahl 
Rd., Akron 19, O. 











FRENCH ALPINES 





A PROFITABLE buy from multiple star 
individuals, Royal Families, 1954 young 
stock. French Alpines reserved on order 
only. Classified by records. Damewav 
Dairy Goat Farm, 42! Walnut — St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EDACO offers doe 
Frisky, 3160 Ibs. milk, 116 lbs. butterfat; 
Roselinda Del-Norte, official lifetime aver- 
age 7 lbs. milk per day. Write for prices, 
pedigrees, pictures. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. 
Austin, Ellsworth, Me. 


TOP QUALITY at exceptionally reason- 
able prices for star buck, Advanced Regis- 
try does, and promising doelings. All 
purebred, registered French Alpines. Paul 
Griffeth, 846 Kirkwood, lowa City, lowa. 


BRED YEARLINGS, milking does. Regis- 
tered French Alpines and grades. Registered 
herd sire. Melody-Hills Goat Farm. Edith 
Kiessig, Mountain View, Stone Co., Ark. 


SNOWCREST FARM has registered 
French Alpines available now. me see us, 
or write. Rt. |, Box 511, North Bend, Wash. 





kids from Edaco's 














WATCH US MILK. World records. Ad- 
vanced Registry. Fresh does; bred does; 
kids. Romer's internationally famous Sun- 
flower Herd, Admire, Kans. 

FRENCH ALPINES exclusively. Order 
kids now. Phone Tacoma, Wash.—Waverly 
6192. Stewarts, Rt. 1, Box 422, Puyallup, Wash. 

PUREBRED French Alpine buck kids for 
sale at $35 and $25, 3 gy old. Paul 
Glauzer, St. Lawrence, 5S. 








SHIRLOSS Nubians offering beautiful, 
growthy buck and doe kids. Milking does 
and yearling does. All registered. Chikaming, 
Brutus. Berkham Jenkins, Theydon Viceroy 
bloodlines. Reasonable. Mrs. Vern Bailey, 
Arlington, Ind. 


SAANENS—the livewire breed. Write 
for sample copy monthly ‘bulletin. National 
, ——a Allan Rogers, sec., Burtons- 

ie, 5 


MEADOWSWEET buck kids; registered, 
hornless; 6-qt. dam. Registered yearling 
buck and 3 grade doeli All or separat 
Helen Long, Rt. 8 Columbus, Ind. 

OUR HAND-FED KIDS, raised on unlimit- 
ed browse, make high-producing, long lac- 
tation stock you need in your herd. Reason- 
ably priced. Silverado Saanens, Cobb, Calif. 


_. PHE PRODUCTION HERD os rebred 








ly. 








APEX NUBIANS:; Brutus, Chikaming and 
Oakwood bloodlines. A light-fawn-colored 
doeling. Two 1953 bucks, 3 1954 bucks;. all 
hornless. Will make excellent herd sires, Doe 
kids. Foundation stock. Prices reasonable. 
H. M. Butler, Lewis, Kans. 


KITMAR NUBIANS, Registered doe kids; 
2 by double-grandson of Horus Serape, out 
of Kitmar Victoria; 3 by son of Harleo out 
of Kitmar Stanton Lucy. Three yearling 
does. Mrs. ~ Pike, Central Ave., Cedar 
Brook, N. 


oe BUCK: dam, Jelinski’s Cherie, 
daughter of Katrein's Charmain and Kat- 
rein's Silver Prince; sire, Katrein’s Lionel, 
son of Katrein's Jupiter and Katrein’s Myra- 
lonie. Mrs. Roy Cullen, Greenbrier, Tenn. 








red for production. roelich, 
Haleteed, Kans. 


BRED DOES. Registered hang ° Best 
bloodlines. eg Tagh nt John E, 
Montague,. Rt. |, Ra N. C. 


BLENHEIM oe eae with 
doe kids at side. Reasonable at farm. 
Cobb, Rt. 1, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE: Grade Saanen ddes from 
gallon milkers. Walter Smith, 4658 Bancroft 
Rd., Rt. 1, Durand, Mich. 


GRADE SAANEN milkers; healthy, Mes 


lactation; reasonable. A. E. Jameson, 
1, Rhinelander, Wis. 


REGISTERED high producers; excellent 
bloodlines. Two States Goat Farm, Rt. 4, 
Box 945, Texarkana, Ark. 








eter 














REGISTERED NUBIANS: Buck, black 
with silver laced ears, |! months. Buck, red 
and black, 1% months. Bred doeling, ‘blue 
roan. Spotted doe. David Hoff, Rt. 9, Box 
420. Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


OVERSTOCKED. Sell beautiful buck, 
milking does, strong kids; very cheap. Hel- 
vetia Herd, Chester, N. Y. 





REGISTERED buck kid; hornlees, stocky, 
active, weaned, 3 months. Reasonable. Pic- 
tures on request. Two does, 3 weeks, 4 
Nubian, 4 Toggenburg. Robert Hagen, 3520 
Hilyard, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


CAMPFIRE CAPRICROFT home and barns 
sacrificed, Freeways! Must sell 20 does, 
bucks, kids of Capricroft, Oakwood, Katrein, 
Naja lines. Herron’s Motel, Hazel Creek, Calif. 


CHANUBIAN HERD. Young stock; pure- 
bred, American grades. Chikaming, Jelinski 
bloodlines. Bred for production. I export. 
Mrs. C. W. Channel, Arcadia, Fla. 


DAVDON NUBIANS—Offering does, doe 
and buck kids from AR does. Write, or 
shown by appointment only. Robert Specian, 
Bath, Ohio. Phone Montrose 6-4492. 


PUREBRED Nubian milking does, doe 
kids, 3, 4 months, One buck kid, April. Write 
for pedigree and prices. M. W. Martin, Rt. 1, 
Box 52, Joplin, Mo. 

















MARCH buck kid, Del- — strain. Pedi- 
gree sent. J. R. Sullivan, 2820 Clear Lake, 
Springfield, Il. 

PUREBRED French Alpines. Does and 
kids. Real foundation stock. Reasonable. 
Happy R Ranch, Rt. 2, Ligonier, Pa. 








NUBIANS 





EXTRA LARGE purebreds: Beautiful 
yearling buck, fertile, AMGRA N112714. 
Registered milking does, sound udders. Buck 
and doe kids. Milk production breeding, 
splendid conformation, excellent condition. 
Quality stock priced very low for quick 
sale. Location on U.S. Highway |. (Can 
ship.) Inquiries answered promptly. Leroy 
Waters, 1919 Elkridge Heights, Elkridge, 
Maryland. 





SONS AND descendants of Myra of Evania 
(Page 19, March 1954 Dairy Goat Journal). 
Blue ribbon every time shown; 13 of first 14 
ancestors AR, best udders. We bought all 
her first kids and sisters available. Finan, 
12101 S. Solana Dr., Orange, Calif. 


REGISTERED BUCK, doe, kids; February, 
March, April. Imported heritage. Your choi 


TOGGENBURGS 





PUREBRED Toggenburg kids for sale dur- 
Does bred 


ing spring season. by a star buck 
of Yokelawn stock. Tuberculin and brucel- 
losis tested_herd. Will register under pur- 
chaser's name. No shipping. C. R. Lattig, 
18 Maple Rd., Franklin, N. J. 


ONE 4-YEAR-OLD DOE, to freshen July 
5. One 2-year-old, fresh. They are hornless, 
good colors, good udders. Registered in 
AMGRA. No culls. Write for information; all 
inquiries answered. Roy Vantrump. Carroll- 
ton, Mo. 


TOGGENBURG buck kids, 3 months, $30 
each. Sired by Dutch Nymph’s Lad T102097, 
formerly owned by Bert Myers of Pontiac, 
Walter W. Olson, 9995 Pleasant Ridge Ave., 
Rt. 6, Pontiac, Mich. EM3-8613. 


OVERSTOCKED! Will sell several high- 
grade Toggenburg doe kids, 3 and 4 months 
old; $15 each, good stock. Three purebreds, 
$25 each. Florence Dupertuis, Cherry Hill 
Dairy, Chehalis, Wash. 














Priced to sell. Roy Stoner, Paradise. Pa. 


LARGE. HORNLESS buck kids. Chika- 
ming, Oakwood, Sunnyslope breeding. $30 up. 
Mrs. James Alexandres, Rt. 4, Mason City, la. 








AMERICAN and grade Toggenburgs. Per- 
sistent milkers and doe kids from best pure- 
bred sires. Accredited herd. Mason Merrill, 
Turk Hill, Mill Spring, N. C. 





ANCHOR LANTERN FARM. Registered 
Nubians, superior milkers. Hardy, large. 
Farmers prices. Francis Gott, Pemaquid, Me. 


NUBIAN bucks, kids, also herd sire; good 
stock. (No Sundays.) Hall's Fair Acres, 
Granada, Minn. 


PUREBRED, registered Nubian buck and 
doe kids. Priced cheaply. Dr. J. H. Cain, Box 
494, Fairfax, Okla. 


SELLING OUT! Entire herd registered 
Nubians, 4- to 6-qt. milkers. Ralph E. Bass, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


THREE FRESH Nubian does, and a few 
doe kids left. John Ray, Shirley, Ind. 


KIDS sired by Jelinski buck. Mrs. Roy W. 
Cullen, Rt. 1, Box 192, Greenbrier, Tenn. 

















TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25< postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 


TOGGENBURGS, registered and 
all ages, North Star Hot 
McEown, Froid, Mont. 


TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH. Purebred 
Toggenburgs ‘exclusively. Bucks at stud. 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage. Mo. 


TOGGENBURGS: Does, yearlings, 
Fine stock; reasonable. E. Cox, Elba 
Botkinburg, Ark. 


PUREBRED Toggenburg does, kids to 
milkers. Yearling aaa No shipping. Dr. 
Bernloehr, Brazil, 





grade, 


House, C. 








kids. 
Rd., 











SEVERAL BREEDS 


GOAT DAIRIES FOR SALE 





APPLE VALLEY HERD offers large, 
1953, registered purebred Nubian and 
French Alpine doe kids from grand cham- 
eee and Advanced Registry dams. Also 

king orders for 1954 buck or doe kids. 
Carl E. Humbyrd, Rt. 6, Box 195-D, Ya- 
kima, Wash. 


RIDGEVIEW ACRES offers beautiful 
French Alpine buck, 3 years, cou blanc. Also 
few fine does of the 4 leading breeds. Some 
fresh, others bred for late summer freshen- 
ing. Buck and doe kids. Reasonable. Thelma 
Helmick, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


REGISTERED, purebred Alpines, Nubians, 
Saanens, Toggenburgs. Bucks, does, 1954 
kids. Choice stock. Reasonable prices. Louis 
L. Gakle, 2727 S. Campus, Ontario, Calif. 


ALPINE AND SAANEN, high-quality, pro- 
duction-bred grade does and doe kids from 
healthy, blood-tested herd. 
Happy R Ranch, Rt. 2, Ligonier, Pa. 


REDUCING HERD. Will sell 6 good grade, 
4- to 5-qt. dairy goats and 6 doe kids. 
Harry Tammen, Yukon, Okla. 


FRENCH ALPINES, and Nubian. Order 
1954 doe kids now. Naches French Alpines, 
Naches, Wash. 


GRADE dairy does. 
milkers; | to 3 years old. 
Box 226, Frederick, Okla. 


ALPINE-NUBIAN DOES, some pasture 
bred for August freshening. Elza Putnam, 
Rt. |, Owosso, Mich. Phone 109F13. 


PUREBRED Saanens, French Alpines, 
Nubians. Fresh does, kids, purebred buck. 
Louis Law, Bedford, Ky. 




















Good stock, good 
Frank Manning, 








Reasonable. » 


ESTABLISHED goat dairy and milk route; 
Missouri Pacific railroad at door; 20,000 
population territory for milk route. Modern 
bungalow, frame, 3-bedrooms, like new. Lots 
water, 4 acres good land, spring creek, irri- 
gated, well automatic, city facilities. Out- 
buildings good, fine garden. Also 8-room 
brick flat, semi-modern; income monthly; 
2 floors, repairs good. Garden tractor and 
tools. Priced for quick sale. Lehman Peery, 
Irondale, Mo. 





WANTED 





GOAT DAIRY or farm with buildings in 
state where it’s warm year around. Will 
give chinchillas in exchange. Grand River 
Chinchilla Ranch, Wixom, Mich. 





WANTED: Old copies of The Goat World 
for Jan. 1924, Oct. 1925, Nov. 1929; all of 
Volume | and all of Volume VI. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 





RABBITS 





RABBITS—Pleasure and profit by in 
cluding domestic rabbit raising in your 
operation. Constant source of meat and 
fur. Learn about it in The National Rab 
bit Raiser Magazine. $1 ver year. Send for 
sample copy, Bellflower, Calif. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





Q HERD—Registered gvuats. Prices hard 
to beat. Write for official records. Rt. 1, 
Gig Harbor, Wash. 


YOUNG, grade, bred French Alpines, Tog- 
genburgs, good; excellent milkers; $25. 
Lyle Larrick, Hardy, Ark. 





CHINCHILLAS: Hobby today—money- 
maker tomorrow. One or 2 pairs start your 
herd. Shepherdess Chinchillas, Box M, 
Trotwood, Ohio. 





FRENCH ALPINE and _  Saanen-Alpine 
crosses. Good milkers. Bargain prices. Mrs. 
R. C. McBurney, Dows, la 


FINEST, low-priced milkers. Does, year- 
lings, kids. Mostly French Alpine, Nubian, 
S. R. Osment, Hulbert, Okla. 


SIX GRADE A DOES, all milking. Regis- 
tered French Alpines, and Nubians. Newman 
Ranch, Roanoke, Tex. 


SAANENS and Nubians, purebred milking 
does, bucks, kids; $25 and up. Ciela Goat 
Farm, Box 958, Janesville, Calif. 














GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So- 
ciety. Membership $1! including list of 
stock for sale, all breeds. Mrs. Robert L. 
Harris, sec., Fabius, es 


REAL ESTATE 





MOTHER LODE; 40 acres, very suitable 
for goat ranch; $110 per acre, on easy 
terms. Carl C. Swanson, 308 Sacramento 
St., Auburn, Calif. 





SEEDS & NURSERY STOCK 





RANGE and pasture grasses, including 
King Ranch Bluestem and Blue Panic. Guy 
Hutchinson Company, Uvalde, Texas. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





BACK COPIES of Dairy Goat Journal 
Old issues, not full files, not necessarily 
consecutive issues, but just a miscellaneous 
group. While they last we offer a miscel 
package (our selection) of 10 cop 





GOAT PRODUCTS 


fes for $1 postpaid. Dairy Goat Journal. 
Columbia, Mo. 





GOAT MILK CREAM CHEESE, $2.50 loaf, 
postpaid. Dry, grated cheese, $1.25 x, 
postpaid. Locust Hill Goat Farm, Dellroy, O. 





GOAT SUPPLIES 





STOP WASTING HAY! Our feeders pre- 
vent practically all waste. Since 1926. Pay 
for themselves over and over. Our make-it- 
yourself plan reduces the cost. Write for 
particulars. Grant Craft Shop, Rt. |, Box 
532, Red Bank, N. J. 





FOR SALE: Complete file, except Feb. 
1947, of Dairy Goat Journal for 1947 
through 1953. These are used copies but 
still suitable for binding. Price $12.50 post- 
paid. Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia, Mo. 


300 JOURNALS—sporting, game, fancy 
stock, dairying, etc. Trade for old Dairy 
Goat Journals, literature, books. Burl 
O’Strander, Rt. 2, Box 257, DeRidder, La. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





METAL KICKER, plus wood training 
gadget, both postpaid, $3.00. Correct foot- 
lifting in nervous milker. Turner Mfg. Co., 
Corning, la. 


STOP  teat-sucking. Apply harmless, 
effective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send 
$1 for ounce bottle. Sanident Company, 
Room 505, 108 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


PAPER milk bottles—for goat milk. Qt. 
size, 150 $6. Pts., 200 $7. FOB here. Botte 
caps, 1000 $3, ‘postpaid. Clinton Keagy, 
New Castle, Pa 








WONDERFUL little Herb Book, hundreds 
of illustrations, names every herb and use 
for every sickness, even cancer, only $2.10. 
We buy and sell herbs. Also electric home 
stone mill for kitchen, $65. Vegetable juicers 
and blenders. Health foods. Ask for folder. 
Grist Mill, Box 699, Lodi, f. 


a $20 per day selling rural mail 
ms that shine brilliantly at night. 
ey ce ruling requires name on mail 
Free sample outfit. Illuminated Sign Ca. 
304 Ist Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Aere Tt Tal 


Just What I Wanted 


to Know 


That’s what most goat owners 
say when a problem in goatkeep- 
ing comes up and they turn to 
their well-thumbed copy of AIDS 
TO GOATKEEPING — the most 
useful book in the goat owner’s li- 
brary. 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the 
one book that is especially designed 
to give you those essential helps com- 
pletely, carefully and simply—a book 
jam-packed with the answers to al- 
most any question that comes up. For 
twenty years it has been the standard 
authority, the largest selling book on 
goatkeeping. Now in its fifth edition 
it is mew, modern and more valuable 
to you than ever before. 

Look at the list of contents for a 
hint of the help you get—then order 
your copy today. 


Aids to Goatkeeping 
Fifth Edition 
—CONTENTS— 


. Foreword $2: 

. Pre-Goatkeeping 13. 
Suggestions 

. Suggestions for 14. 
Purchasing 

. Housing and 
Equipment 16. 

. Care and Man- 17. 
agement 18. 


1 Milking 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6. Feeding 19. 
H 

9 

0 

1 


Production Rec- 
ords 

Care of Milk 
15. Ill-Flavored 
Milk 

Udder Troubles 
Ailments 
Parasites 
Dehorning and 
Other Operations 
. Common Sense 
in Goatkeeping 
. Goatkeeping 
Definitions 


. Breeding 
. Care of the Dry 


oe 
. Care of the 
Freshening Doe 
10. Care of Kids 
11. Care of the 


Buck —54 illustrations— 


Price $2 postpaid 


Wad this order forum today! 


Dairy Goat Journal 
Columbia, Mo. 


Enclosed is $2 for which rush me 
AIDS TO GOATKEEPING 
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PURINA 


(07 CHECKERBOARD NEWS 


dedicated to the advancement of the GOAT Industry 


A.G.S. Champion, Desert Noella, 
bred and owned by Mrs. J. C. Lincoln, 


Scottsdale, Arizona. 


A Baruhul of Champions 
Fed ou Purina 


Mrs. J. C. Lincoln, a leader in 
the American Goat Society, has 
a barnful of champions at her 
Scottsdale, Arizona, goat dairy. 


Pictured above is A.G.S. 
Champion, Desert Noella. This 
famous Nubian doe was the high- 
est producer of the breed in 1952, 
with a record of 2,793 lbs. of milk 
and 112 lbs. of butterfat. In 1953, 
she bettered this record by making 
3,036 lbs. of milk and 118 lbs. of fat. 


In her first 5 lactations, Noella 
has made 12,397 lbs. of milk and 
502 Ibs. of fat. Mrs. Lincoln re- 
ports that Noella presents her 
with triplets every year and car- 
ries the load of 28 lbs. of unborn 


kids with no trouble. In 1952, 
Noella was named A.G.S. Cham- 
pion and classified as “‘Excellent 
for Type.” 


Other outstanding Nubian 
Champions, bred and grown by 
Mrs. Lincoln, are Mell’s Fantasia, 
A.G.S. Champion in 1952, with 
2,424 Ibs. of milk in 305 days. 
Desert Bridget, another A.G:S. 
Champion, made 10,641 lbs. of 
milk and 500 lbs. of fat in 5 
lactations. 


Mrs. Lincoln is a strong Purina 
Goat Chow booster, emphasizing 
that Goat Chow has had a lot to 
do with the high production and 
top condition in her herd. 
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PROFITABLE 
GOATHERD 
PRACTICES 











By J.C. Thompson 
Director, 
Livestock Research 


Grow Kids For. 
Early Freshening 


The successful goat dairyman will 
want to grow his kids rapidly, so 
they will freshen and take their 
places in the milking herd as early 
as possible. 


Kids that have been well-fed and 
cared for, from birth to 4 months, 
will continue to grow satisfactorily, 
if asound management, feeding, and 
sanitation program is continued. 


At 4 months of age, change kids 
over to Goat Chow. For average 
conditions, feed 1 quart of Goat 
Chow per day per head along with 
good quality hay, plenty of fresh 
water, and block salt. Goat Chow 
may be fed in larger or smaller 
quantities, depending on size and 
age of growing goats and quality 
of hay fed. 

Alfalfa hay is preferred. It may 
be fed either chopped or long. How- 
ever, it should not be ground fine. If 
growing kids show any signs of scour- 
ing, switch to mixed timothy and 
clover hay. Feed hay in a hay rack 
or trough so goats can’t trample and 
contaminate it. 


Kids born early in the year are 
often ready for breeding that same 
fall. Kids at the Purina Research 
Farm are bred when they reach 65 
to 70 lbs. live weight, usually at 8 
to 9 months of age. This will bring 
them into milk production just about 
1 year of age. 

Due to the short goat breeding 
season, if they are not bred early, a 
full year will be lost before the young 
doe begins to make you a profit. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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